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AUCTIONS 
TIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 
<ecutors, Trustees and Private Owners).— 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE. 
7, Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (established 
1796). (Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty.) Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
— Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 
very Tuesde uy. 
.R. HARMER 

PHILATELIC AUCTION 
Established over 
39-42, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
will hold the following STAMP AUCTIONS 
FEBRUARY 4, 5.—A VERY FINE UNUSED 
SPECIALISED COLLECTION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, OFFERED BY ORDER OF SYDNEY 
H. CARTER, ESQ.. OF HASSOCKS, SUSSEX. 
FEBRUARY 11, 12.—An Attractive General Sale, 
containing fine selections of BRITISH AND 
FOREIGN EUROPE with, on Each Day, a good 

range of “COLLECTIONS AND VARIOUS.” 
FEBRUARY 18, 19.—THE COLONIAL PORTION 
OF A GENERAL COLLECTION with, on the 
Second Day. British Empire properties of 
Various Owners: also “COLLECTIONS AND 
VARIOUS.” 
FEBRUARY 25 











cR AND VALUER 
50 years 











5, 26.—-An unusually fine Foreign 
Sale, comprising the FOREIGN PORTION OF 
A GENERAL COLLECTION and ANOTHER 
WELL-LOTTED FOREIGN COLLECTION, 
specially strong in Europe and containing fine 
ranges of modern issues. 

MARCH 4, 5, il, 12.—THE VERY FINE ““MORTEN 
BOND” BRITISH EMPIRE COLLECTION, 
OFFERED BY ORDER OF E. MORTEN BOND, 
ESQ., OF WOKING, SURREY. (CATALOGUE 
6d. EACH.) 

APRIL 8, 9.—THE 








“JOHN SCOTT ANDERSON” 
SCTION, OFFERED 
EXECUTRIX OF THE 
ANDERSON, ESQ., OF 





BRITISH EMPIRE COLI 
BY ORDER OF 
LATE 
x 


THE 
JOHN SCOTT 





APRIL “SIR ERNEST HOTSON” 





29, 30.—THE 


tilable, as published, 3d. each, 
where otherwise stated, post paid. 

DUTTICK & SIMPSON, LTD. (Established in 

1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 
Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 
of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 
Pictures, Drawings. Postage Stamps. Books, 
MSS.., Old Violins. etc., at their Galleries, 72, New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 6622 


except 














__PERSONAL 


OMFORTS, ~ NOT CROWDS. DISTINGUISH 

BEXHILL as a place for a holiday or for 
residence. The town of the famous De La Warr 
Pavilion. Booklet from : INFORMATION 
BUREAU, De La Warr Pavilion, Bexhill-on-Sea, 
Sussex. 


TON-PAYING GUEST or Gue 











welcome Lady's 





country house if willing share housework. 
especially cooking. All comforts and conveni- 
Box 705. 


ences, 
DAYING GUESTS. country lovers: early Spring. 
“Comfortable private house. Shropshire High- 





lands near Shrewsbury. Glorious views. Central 
heating: electricity: good cooking. Steep hill: 
not suitable invalids. References. 5': Gns, 


Box 795. 

Vy ARSHIP MODE 
with English 

“<7 these.—C. 

S.A. 

yo NG BACHELOR Will accept country-loving 
family or individuals as Paying Guests: 

in warm Georgian house. Hard court. Home 

farm. Stabling and meadow. Beautiful country, 

Birmingham 30 miles. Furniture optional. Inter- 

view and references.—Box 792. 


f Correspondence invited 
gentleman interested in 
WILSON. Kingfield. Maine. 











FOR SALE 


GEO. Ill Service of Te able Silver (2) “in 
feather-edge design. Geo. II Square Salver by 
John Tuite. A large Queen Anne plain lidded 
Tankard; a smaller Geo. II with domed lid. 
Queen Anne Porringer. Set of 4, also a pair Geo. II 
salt-cellars, 2 fine Mustard-pots, and Pepper 
casters for disposal at reasonable prices. Ap- 
proval.—LT.-COL. STEWART, Wingham Place. 
Rochester. 
Ale Pis PISTOL. Webley Senior, . absolutely as 
new; £5 or best offer.—PRIESTMAN, Broug- 
ham, Penrith. 
LTERATIONS TO SLEDMERE HOUSE for 
Sir Richard Sykes, Bart., ex the Oak Room, 
approx, 17 ft. 3 in. x 25 ft. The Contractors have 
for sale the Elizabethan Oak Panelling complete 
with built-in book shelves, folding window shut- 
ters, and richly carved Georgian Style Fireplace. 
-For further particulars, photographs. blue- 











prints and permission to view, apply to 
STEPNEY CONTRACTORS, LTD.. Alexandra 
Road, Hull. Phone 7451. 
ELL & HOWELL de luxe 8 mm. Cine, also 
Projector. same make; not used a dozen 





times: complete with ca . £135.—Box 787. 
PLACK WOOL COAT, also Brown Wool Coat. 
trimmed Ocelet. Black Suede Shoes (7): 


Navy and Black Shoes (4); 
Speedwell 7891. mes 
(“AMERAS, latest model Thornion 

plate reflex Ross, 4.5 lens slides; 


no coupons. Tel.: 





Pickard } 
slight repair 





to diaphragm needed, £18; also12x9cm. Plate 
Camera, Schreider F.4.5 lens, Compur shutter 
(double extension, roll film adapter, etc.), £7. 
Car Battery, in good condition, large size, 16} x 
7x 8! deep, £9. Officer’s Great Coat, 5ft. 11 in.. 
40 in. chest; Sam Browne: Khaki Shirts, 15 in. 
and 15! collars: all good condition, cheap. 
“Country Life’? posted weekly. half price. 
Box 785. 

ARPET. Magnificent Kirman, very heavy. in 

perfect condition; for sale privately: inspect 


London; 19 ft. 6 in. x 11 ft. 

Blue colouring; no dealers.—Box 788. 

c= ;ARS (Havana) for sale, 25 Punch Coronas, 
5‘. in., 25 La Corona 5', in., 25 La Corona 

5 in., in excellent What offers:;— 

Box 797. 


6 in., Cerise Beige 














condition. 





COUNTRY LIFE—FEBRUARY 





1, 1946 





CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


2/- per line (minimum 3 lines) Box Fee 1/6 





FOR SALE 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 











IGARS; 100 Royal Punch, 50 Upmann Petit, 
25 Gespert, 25 La Escepcion Gener Coronas 
in condition.—Box 784. 
RESS SUIT, tails, height 6 ft. 1 in., 
37 in., £10.—THORPE, Dean Prior, 
fastleigh, Devon. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT complete, for dis- 
posal, 100v. Ruston Hornsby 5 h.p. engine 
with Crompton Parkinson dynamo, switchboard 
and batteries, little used.—Apply, HYDER AND 
SONS (BUILDERS) LTD., Plaxtol, Sevenoaks, 
Kent. 
JPFENCING & GATES, LTD. can supply all types 
Chain Link, Iron Hurdles, Entrance and 
Field Gates.—14 Stanhope Gate, W.1. Tel.: 
Grosvenor 4525. 
INE Satin-finished oak flat-topped Desk; 
reasonable offer around £60 accepted; also 
beautiful inlaid Chinese Cabinet; unique piece; 
interesting connoisseur; seen London.—Box 776. 
ENTLEMAN’S Modern Stainless Steel Lon- 
gine 17 Jewel Wrist Watch; luminous; sweep 
centre, seconds hand; water and shockproof; 
calibrated dial; leather strap; new, guaranteed, 
£25. Marconi, All Dry Battery; Portable Radio; 
best model uses dry battery only; powerful; 
Carrying Case, Handle; approx. 13 in. x 9 in. 
x 7 in., 1940; new, superior, perfect; delivered: 
seen by appt. or post.—Write, B. W. THOMAS, 
Barlby Road School. Kensington, London, W.10. 
7 irons, 3 woods; 





chest 
Buck- 























OLF CLUBS. 1 full set, 7 
steel shafted; complete with Hooded Bag; 
as new; 16 ball tees and covers. What offers;— 
Box 796. 
AVE YOUR FAVOURITE SUIT copied in a 
John Peel Countryside tweed from £5/14/- 
and 26 coupons. Fit guaranteed or money re- 
funded. Send 3d. for patterns.—-REDMAYNES, 
8 Wigton, Cumberland. 
KADSTONES RECUMBENT STONES, 
CROSSES MEMORIAL TABLETS, etc., 
designed by well-known Sculptors for erection in 
any part. Incised Roman lettering. Sketch 
designs prepared free. Illustrated Book on 
Memorials, 5/- post free, or on loan from the 
Secretary, SCULPTURED MEMORIALS, North 
Dean, High Wycombe. Tel.: Naphill 42. 
ADY’S modern, solid 14 carat gold, oblong 
shape, multi-jewel Wristwatch; latest, superior, 
perfect, with gold expanding bracelet to match. 
Waltham, new, guaranteed, £25. 14 carat gold 
model streamline fountain pen, latest, superior. 
£10. Also 14 carat gold model auto-ejector Pencil 
to match, £6. Lady’s medium size solid gold 
photograph Locket, with double row solid gold 
chain. Superb, £18. Post, or seen by appoint- 
ment.—H. BROOK, 40, Kensington Park Gardens, 
London, W. ll. 
-ADY will sell few pieces fine Material, organ- 
die. crepe de chine, all-over lace, lengths 
from 1'. to 6 yds.: prices from 25/- to 37/6 a yd.— 
Box 775. 
AGNIFICENT collection of Foreign and 
Exotic Shells, carefully classified as to 
species and country of origin, contained in three 
cabinets, solid mahogany, one 40 drawer, in six 
sections as one: size of drawers, 17 in. x 20 in.: 
various depths, and two other cabinets: One ten 
drawer and another six drawers, all in excellent 
condition. Eminently suitable for a Museum or 
Public Gallery, or would suit a Private Collector 
or make an excellent form of bequeath to a 
School or College. With this collection is also 
offered a small library of conchological works.— 
Furthe1 particulars from: L. HUGH NEWMAN, 
F -R.E.S.. “The Butterfly Farm.”’ Bexley, Kent. 


























simple and 
Height measurer, pocket 
size, 7 gns. Girthering stic 2 gns. Complete 
set £10 only.—FOREST PRESS. Nutley, Sussex, 
Tel.: Nutley 87. 
INIATURES e xquisite ly 
from any photograph by an Exhibitor R.A. 
Moderate charge. Specimens sent.—C. J.. North- 
way Court, Ashe hurch, Glos. 
Mor CRUISER. 3.541 teak mahogany: 
new Thornycroft engine, 16 h.p: two cabins: 
sleep four: centre cockpit: stainless steel-lined 
galley: electric lighting and starting: all mat- 
tresses (V-spring type) newly covered; Kapok 
cushions; boat fully found: berthed south coast; 
price £1500.—Box 786. 
UMBER OF PROOFS in colour by Archibald 
Thorburn. mostly signed: would be sold as 
a whole or separately; offers, 106 West End Lane. 
N.W.6. Tel.: Maida V ale 8101. 
ACKARD SALOON, late 1936, black, 32 h.p. 
only 36,000 miles; condition like new; one 
owner, chauffeur driven ; nearest offer to £1700. 
Box C Ss >» Hayme arket, London, S.W.1. 
ECEIVED as presents. two lengths excellent 
quality Georgette blue and cream. beauti- 
fully embroidered, one length pure gold mesh 
Cloth, make 


OF TREES.” 
illustrated, 1 gn. 











painted on Ivory 



















ideal evening dresses: offer over 
£12: first grade Indian Carpet Beige, 13 ft. x 10 ft.: 
offer over £60; Royal Bukhara Rae. 6 ft x 4 ft: 


offer over £70; on view. 
27 


27 Chr iste hurch Road, 


—MRS. CONNOLLY. 
Streatham. 








» AVEN VICEROY CARAVAN, 16 ft. 6 in. long, 
double panelled. plain roof, and kitchen, 
two doors, one double bed dinette. one single 


dinette and single bed folding into side. wardrobe. 
2 rooms, toilet, gas oven. gas lighting and gas 
fire; 25 other Caravans in stock. Delivery and hire 
purchase terms arranged.—F.0.C. CARAVAN 
CENTRE, 206, The Broadway. Cricklewood, 
N.W.2. Gladstone 2234. 
OLLS ROYCE 25-h.p. Sedan de 
owner: for sale privately: 
£1600.—Box 790. 
HERATON breakfront Mahogany Bookcase. 
glazed doors: cupboards below 9 ft. high 
11 ft. 3 in. wide; photo- 








‘Ville, private 
best offer over 








(including pedament), 
graph viewed Whitchurch.—Apply MRS. MOXON 
Four Winds Church, Shelton. 

bust 33 in., 





MALL LADY, 5 ft.. 
has for sale, Green Suit, 


waist 25 in., 
Navy Wool Cloth 





Suit. New Navy Serge Slacks, Navy Sports 
Skirt; pure Silk Nightdresses, new; silk Dress- 


ing Gowns; Black Shoes,(4"») high heels.—Box 782. 


LDBOROUGH COUNTRY CLUB, an Eliza- 
bethan Country House in 10 acres of delight- 
ful grounds, within easy reach of Harrogate, 
York and Ripon. Tennis, Badminton, Miniature 
Golf, Fishing, etc. Good food and well-stocked 
bar. 25/- day.—Write: THE SECRETARY, Ald- 
borough Hall, Boroughbridge. 
NNANDALE GUEST HOUSE, Carminow Way, 
Newquay, Cornwall. Special winter terms. 
Apply for brochure, giving all particulars to: 
MRS. D. E. DAVIS, Newquay 3349. 
SCOT, BERKS. 
ROYAL ASCOT HOTEL 
Adjoining Ascot Heath and Racecourse. 
Perfect golfing centre; four excellent courses 














HOTELS AND GUESTS 





POYAL VICTORIA HOTEL, St. Le 


Ards-oy 

Sea, Sussex. Dancing nightly to !oe Kan 
and his orchestra from the Ritz and Say _y Hote), 
London. Every amenity and comfort to may, 


your stay enjoyable.—THE HOTEL jp THE 
SOUTH COAST. 

ELLA PARK HOTEL. CALDE! 

WEST CUMBERLAND. Tudor man 
charm and character in lovely sett 
climate, near lakes, fells and sea. Reli 
from own stables. Golfing near by. } 
forts, good food and supple beds. 

. DEVON. “Knowle,”’ Sidford, dmoutr 

17th Century Manor in beautiful irroyy 
ings. Central heating, own farm pr ice 
Guernseys. Double rooms availat 
Sidbury 215. 
"THE SPREAD EAGLE HOTEL. oe 

MIDHURST SUSSEX. 





RIDGE 
Of grea: 




















near; all modern amenities. Within daily motoring distance of t} ast 
Only 25 miles from London. Telephone: Ascot Old world, new fashioned, good fo ch 
678. wines. 
L. ELLIS ADCOCK, Resident Director. Tel.: Midhurst 10. 
RIGHTON. a 
B BEACH HOTEL RESTAURANTS 
Opposite West Pier ERMITAGE RESTAU RANT, 20. Do Street 
WELL FURNISHED ROOMS  W.1. Reg. 5176. Lunch, dinner, s per, 
From 5 gns. per week single and 9 gns. double, Service charge 6d. French and Russi lising 
including FULL SERVICE Speciality; afternoon teas. Fully li ed, 
Also BED & BREAKFAST, ANSDOWNE, Lansdowne Row, W ~ Max 
RESTAURANT—LOUNGES 1657. (E. Minoli, Mgr.) Lunch  Dinne; 


Write or Phone: 
Crow BOROUGH. 


Brighton 4173. 

THE BEACON HOTEL 
Telephone 496 : 
In the Sussex Highlands around Ashdown Forest. 

800 feet above sea level. 

100 Bedrooms. 8 Acre Pleasure Grounds. 
Excellent 18-hole Golf Course near. 
First-class Cuisine and Comfort. 
American Bar. 

Under same management: 
CADOGAN HOTEL, LONDON, S.W.1. 








ROWBOROUGH. SUSSEX 
CREST HOTEL 
“A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.’’ Under the 


personal direction of Mrs. Eglington Adams. A 
fully equipped first-class Hotel with nearby golf 
and riding. Cocktail lounge. All-weather tennis 
court. Lift. 











Dancine;.—-BEN EDWARDS AND HIS iUsICc 


WANTED 
HINESE AND PERSIAN CARPET-. 
man’s furnishing home requires or 
large size. Also a few rugs.—Particul 
Box 793. ¥ 
EEDLEWORK ARMCHAIR (small) :equired 
Please mention price, conditio size 
Box 791. 
LD SUITS OF ARMOUR urgently re )ijirec 
export; top prices paid.—G. T. RA oLinee 
LTD., Kelvedon. Phone 116. 
LD TORTOISESHELL TEA CADDINS. Als 
as apples, pears, etc.—DR. JOHN, St. John’s 
Road, Newvort. Mon. 


EDUCATIONAL 


























ASTBOURNE 
For Good Food and Warmth live this Winter 


at 
SEAVIEW HOTEL. 
Residential Terms from 1 guinea a day. Licensed. 
Lift. Telephone: Eastbourne 470. 


ODSTONE, SURREY. Wonham House Hotel 
Phone: South Godstone 2170. A country 
h. and c.; gas 


Hotel in beautiful surroundings: 











fires; near golf. Easy reach of London. Terms 
from 5 Gns. weekly. 
ORING-BY-SEA, Sussex. Seacourt Hotel. 


Just the place for that restful holiday you 
need. Near Worthing and only 1'. hours by elec- 
tric train from London. Good food, every com- 
fort. £1/1/- per day, £6/6- per week. Special 
week-end terms—Friday to Monday, Goring-by- 
Sea 42185. 

AYTOR (Nr. “Nev wton Abbot) Moorlana Hotel 

Facing south with pleasant gardens. Warm 
and comfortable. Riding stables adjoin. Tel. No. 
Haytor 207. TRUST HOUSES LIMITED. 


| pcan IN 
ST. ERMIN‘'S 


T. JAMES’'S PARK, S.W.1 
AN IDEAL SITUATION. quiet and secluded, 
yet close to Whitehall and only one minute from 
the Park and Underground Station. Well furnished, 
comfortable Hotel. Bedrooms, fitted h. and c. 
basins, telephone and central heating, with and 
without private bathrooms. 

From 16 6 per night with breakfast. 
Attractive features include a particularly charm- 
ing public lounge. Restaurant and private room 
for parties (fully licensed). 

Telephone: Reception Whitehall 3176. 
grams: “Erminites, London.’ 


ONDON. WILTON HOTEL 
WILTON ROAD. VICTORIA, S.W.1. 
Central for all parts of London. Room, bath and 
breakfast from 13/6. Opposite Victoria Station 
and near Hortic ultural iall, Victoria 2026/7/8. 

ARLOW one 

THE COMPLEAT ANGLER 

the popularity of which is well known, provides 
a respite from the domestic front on the most 
beautiful reach of the Thames Valley. Good food 
and a well-stocked bar are combined with com- 
fort. Every effort is made to receive visitors at 
short notice. Telephone: M irlow 15 and 444. 

EWQUAY. Cornwall. 

KNOWLE LINKS HOTEL 

(adjoining Golf Club House and overlooking 
FISTRAL Bay). 60 Bedrooms. Bridge, dancing 
and games. Special winter terms. Phone: 
Ne vewquay 2345 


ORTH CORNW. ALI L. Wilsey Down Hotel. near 

Launceston. Shooting-Fishing. Between 
moors and sea. Good cooking; own farm. Com- 
fortable beds. Fully licensed.—WHITTINGHAM. 
Tel.: Otterham Station 205. 


NJORTH DEVON. Woodford Bridge _ 
Milton Damerel. Brandis Corner. 


Bideford and Bude; on bus route. 


ings: 4'. miles trout fishing. 

comfort; h. and c. in all bedrooms. From 7 gns. 

Telephone: Milton Damerel 252. 
}PENING SHORTLY 
Waterloo-Portsmouth 

tric trains. 








WESTMINSTER, 





Tele- 




















Hotel, 
Between 
Ideal surround- 
Good food, every 





HANTS. 
Frequent elec- 
sunny position, 
High-class cuisine 
Two hard tennis courts. Squash 
Shortened 9-hole golf course. Trout 
En pension terms from 5 gns. per week. 


line. 
MANSION in 
accommodating 20 Residents. 
and service. 
Rackets. 
stream. 
References exchanged. 


Applications, in first instance, to the MANAG- 
ING DIRECTOR, Highway, Alton, Hants. Tele- 
phone: Bentley 2104. 





GUSSEX EX NEAR BATTLE 
MOOR HALL HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB 
Tel.: NINFIELD 330 
A Country House Hotel, every comfort and a cheer- 
ful atmosphere. Dancing. Own Riding Stables. 
Hunting twice weekly with East Sussex. Good 
Hacking. Rough shooting over 250-acre farm. 
Trains met Bexhill or Battle. Terms from 5 gns. 


AREERS FOR ARTISTIC. MEN ANI 
WOMEN who can learn to draw professional); 


Manpower shortage swells demand for tr dart 








talent. Unlimited opportunities NOW in Poste 
and Show Card Designing : Advertising Cut-ours 
and Dealers’ Counter and Window Displa 


material for national sales. 
Catalogue Designs and trade 
export exceeds supply. Ambitious talent PRO- 
FESSIONALLY and individually trained th. 
Chelsea Way produces work that SELLS. Day 
and evening classes. Restaurant. Red iced fee 
Services. Term starts time enrolment 
NOW Prospectus and details.—SECRE1 
CHELSEA SCHOOL COMMERCIAL ART, 
Glebe Place, Chelsea, S.W.3. 
IDING for Girls over 16 and preparation { 
I. of H. Examination. Country 1 
miles London. Tennis, swimming.—Box 
HORT STORY WRITING. Send 
“Stories that Sell Today” (a special 
and prospectus of world-famous course. 
INSTITUTE (185A), Palace Gate, W.8. 
HE TRIANGLE Secretarial Colleg 
Moulton Street, W.1. May. 5306-8. R« 
Branch: St. Huberts, Gerrards Cross, F\ 


Demands for 
illustrations fo; 
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“COUNTRY LIFE” COPIES _ 
Wanted 























WANTED. “Country Life™” weekly” fron 
January, 1946.—Box 789. 
LIFE," 5 Harpers Bazaar 








OUNTRY 

26/-; ** Ideal Homes, 14 -; offered fc 
supply for twelve months as subscribe 
with same.—Box 778. - 
. Country LIFE.”’ May 10, and Sept«mber 

1941; March 27 and November 192 
April. 9 and 23, 1943. Also complete sets 0! 
* Vogue,” 1944; and ** Harper's Bazaar,’ 1943 ard 
1944.—Write to: (MISS) M. BUDGE 
House, Trinity Street, et, Huddersfie Id. 
For Sale 

OUNTRY LIFE” complete. from Ji. 19441 

date: best offer accepted. Perfect — nditior 
—Box 780. : 
OUNTRY LIFE” from Sept. llth °4., to Oct 

26th °45, 163 copies, first class iditio 
What offers?—Box 781. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
WONDER if anyone would like to e! yy me 
as Chauffeur-Secretary (ex-R.A.F. We 

educated. very fit, skillful driver; over years 
clean licence. Interested in everythin Prete! 
to live in remote country side (Scotlanc ‘f pos* 
ible) but not essential. Intimate k  wlede 
London. No ties; age 45 years.—Write: ’ 
West End, Greenlaw, Berwickshire. 
ADY GARDENER; educated, keen, 









































worker. Horticultural diploma, etc. Desire* 
post Southern Counties; 12 years’ ¢ rien 
flowers, fruit, pleasure grounds. Co ny and 


animal lover. Interested all branct Hort: 
culture, commercial or private. Excel refer- 
ences. Good cottage essential.—Box 77 
ESSRS. SMITH & MARSHALL ca! 
recommend a single handed Keep¢ 
been in his present situation since 192 
and active; is only leaving through 
being sold.—Apply: MESSRS. SMI 
MARSHALL, 15, St. Mary’s Street, Ch 
Wilts. 
ARRANT OFFICER, age 27, sé 
out of town if possible. Experien 
agency/accounts, with chief clerk. Ke‘ 
learn any business.—Box 794 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subiect to Government Restrictio 
ANTED, by naval officer’s wife, 

















ing at 


Alverstoke, near Portsmouth, e% rienced 
Nannie for two children. Happy home nd Ver’ 
good free time and salary.—Box 779. 





OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIONS 
ADVERTISING PAGE 19% 














































e Kay, 
Hotels 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Direction of the EXECUTORS OF VIOLET LADY MELCHETT, deceased 
IMPORTANT SALE OF THE VALUABLE CONTENTS 


OF 


35, LOWNDES SQUARE, S.W.1 





— - 





Including Furnishings of the 


?. 
REGENCY, LOUIS XV & LOUIS XVI 
PERIODS 


WILLIAM KENT, QUEEN ANNE, 
CHIPPENDALE AND ADAM 
STYLES 





An Antique Gilt Gesso Console Table 
in William Kent Style 


Louis XV Commodsg, by P. Roussel, M.E. 





AUBUSSON AND ORIENTAL 
CARPETS AND RUGS 


BOOKS, WINES AND CIGARS 





DOMESTIC EQUIPMENT 


BROCADE AND OTHER CURTAINS all 
AL ) 


GARDEN ORNAMENTS 
JADE AND OBJETS VERTU 





Louis XVI Broken Front Table, showing pair of Sevres 
Urn Vases, Louis XVI Clock 


WILL BE SOLD ON 
THE PREMISES 


11th, 12th, 13th & 14th 
February 


Commencing 11 a.m. 


each day 


ON VIEW 
5th, 6th & 7th February 





Louis XV Shaped Writing Table by Guillaume Kemp, M.E. 
Pair of Suite of Louis XVI Fauteuils in Beauvais Tapestry 


ADMISSION TO SALE AND VIEW BY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, PRICE 2/6 FROM THE AUCTIONEERS 





Telegr: 
(10 lines) “Galleries, Wesdo, London’’ 








q taytair 371 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1. MAYFAIR 3316/7 


CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). AnD AT NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL AND CHICHESTER 











NEAR BASINGSTOKE 
ATTRACTIVE OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE 
THOROUGHLY MODERNISED. 

7 bed and dressing rooms. 

3 bathrooms, 3 re *ey “ion rooms, 

Company’s electric light and water. Central heating. Garage. 
ABOUT 3 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


POSSESSION APRIL, 1946. 





Inspected and recommended by the Agents: JACKSON STOPS & STAF: 
8, Hanover Street, London, W.1. 





GREAT MISSENDEN EAST HAMPSHIRE 


orn or ENCE Amid delightful country on the Sussex Borders. 
ATTRACTIVE[ MODERN RESIDE SUBSTANTIAL COUNTRY HOUSE OF GEORGIAN 
3 reception rooms, 6 bed and dressing rooms. CHARACTER 


Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, cloakroom. 
i3 principal and secondary bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Complete domestic offices with Esse cooker. 


COMPANY’S ELECTRIC LIGHT AND WATER. 


Garage. Stabling. CENTRAL HEATING. MAINEWATER. ELECTRICITY. 
Outbuildings with large garage. 2 cottages. 
ABOUT 3 ACRES Charming gardens and grounds with orchird and meadow land. 
IN ALL ABOUT 30 ACRES 
FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION PRICE FREEHOLD £12,500 


Details of JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 37, South Street, Chichester 


JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, W.1 (Mayfair 3316/7). (Tel. 3443) 








HERTS AND ESSEX BORDERS 


ATTRACTIVE PERIOD RESIDENCE 
IN EXCELLENT ORDER THROUGHOUT. 
8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, lounge hall, 3 reception rooms. Modern domestic offices, Company's 
electric light and water. Partial central heating. 
Garage cars. Stabling for 9. 
HOME FARMERY. 4 COTTAGES. 
ABOUT 80 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Inspected and recommended by the agents: JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 
8, Hanover Street, London, W.1 (Mayfair 3316/7). 











Grosvenor 3121 WINKWORTH & CO. 


(3 lines) 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I 


KENT | | KENT 


| 
1 mile Wain Line Station. Overlooking the Sea. Equi-distant between Canterbury and the Coast. 









HORM: anee an4 
PERSE RESALE 


2 





a. 


A XVITH-CENTURY RESIDENCE 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE | 
10 bedrooms (fitted basins in principal bedrooms), 2 bathrooms,*4 reception rooms. | RESTORED AND MODERNISED MOST LUXURIOUSLY, and _ comprisin 
| 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL HEATING. GARAGE 3 CARS. 
GARDEN ABOUT I; ACRES.: 
SUN BALCONY. SUMMER HOUSE. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. [EARLY POSSESSION. 


Messrs. WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W.1. 


8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms and compact domestic offices. " 
Main electric light and power. Modern water supply and drainage. Central heating 
Garage. 

LARGE GARDEN WITH HARD TENNIS COURT. 
TO BE LET FURNISHED 


Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W.1. (6581) 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


ABOUT 8 MILES FROM WEST END ADJOINING 
FAMOUS GOLF COURSE 
A few minutes from bus service and about 1 mile from S.R. Station. 
HISTORICAL TUDOR HOUSE 





_ u 4 

4 : ft 

N " i Hall, 4 reception rooms including 40-ft. lounge, 6 principal bed and dressing rooms, 

iN h 4 4 bathrooms, staff accommodation. 

L 2 Central heating. Garage and Cottage, 2 other Cottages. 

9 Ly 4% . Squash Court. Swimming Pool. 

- Gardens and Grounds screened by natural woodland. 
About 5 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE 

Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & 

RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. CEE FEzS.) 


In all 








WEST SURREY 
In a highly favoured residential area within a mile of the Wentworth Golf 
courses. Easy reach of Ascot, Sunningdale, Windsor Great Park. 
Station 1 mile (Waterloo 40 minutes). 

LITTLE HOLLAND, VIRGINIA WATER. 
\ BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED FREEHOLD MODERN RESIDENCE, well 
rranged and in excellent order throughout, constructed of white brick with cavity 
valls and red tiled roof, in a pleasant position, with outlook over wooded ridges. 
ntrance hall, 3 reception rooms, loggia, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Compact offices. 
sompanies’ electric light, power and water. Pine strip floors, flush doors, 
Crittall windows. Built-in Garage. 
jarden of about % acre, with paved terrace and paths, lawn, flower beds and borders. 
Vegetable garden. Greenhouse. 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 
ro be offered for Sale by Auction in the Hanover Square Estate Room, on Thursday, 
February 7, 1946, at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously sold). 
Solicitors: Messrs. PAISNER «& CO., 39, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 
\uctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1; 
nd Messrs. TYSER, GREENWOOD « CO., 336, High Road, Chiswick, W.4. 
Particulars, price 1/- 






<i 









SHROPSHIRE 
In an extremely pleasant rural position 4 miles from Shrewsbury, but near 
Ellesmere Road. 
ALBRIGHTON HALL, ALBRIGHTON. 
A JACOBEAN RESIDENCE, brick-built, with tiled roof, and containing the great 
hall, dining room, morning room, billiard room, and conservatory, a fine old staircase, 
9 principal bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms and adequate offices and staff 
accommodation. Many of the rooms are oak panelled. 
Main Electricity and Central Heating. 
Spacious garage and stabling accommodation, with flat over. 
Delightful Gardens and Grounds, well timbered, and including lawns, tennis courts, 
walled garden and small lake. Orchard and paddocks. 
ABOUT 14 ACRES. FOR SALE, FREEHOLD. WITH POSSESSION. 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1; 
and 14, Dogpole, Shrewsbury. 


Entrance iodge. 


Sole Agents: 





Telegrams : 


Mayfair 3771 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. Galleries, Wesdo, London. 


10 lines 


fading ae NICHOLAS <onmnins 


Regent 0293/3377 
(Established 1882) ‘*Nichenyer, Piccy, London ’’ 


STATION ROAD, READING ; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 











ius 





FOR SCHOOL OR INSTITUTION 
Two houses in the same park 27 miles 


west of London, with 
190 ACRES (OR LESS) 


House on left contains 8 reception rooms, 24 bedrooms, 
and 4 bathrooms. 


The other has 5 reception 
3 bathrooms. 


rooms, 13 bedrooms and 


Cottages. Racquet court. Hard courts. Fields for 


sports, ete. 





Sole Agents: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. 








CHIPPING 


OXFORD JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK ‘NORTON 


— OXFORD AND CHIPPING NORTON 





Freshin the market. 


IN THE BICESTER HUNT 


Aynho Park Station (G.W.R.) 3 miles. 
A STONE-BUILT HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


| Situated#in a rural but accessible position.’ 


WYE VALLEY 


Ross-on-Wye 5 miles. 


Salmon, Trout and Coarse Fishing on the property and in the vicinity. 


A CHARMING MODERNISED GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


3 reception rooms, 6 principal bedroom3, bathroom, 4-5 good attic bedrooms. 


Water supply by ram. Central heating throughout. 
ood stabling for 9 to 10 horses. Garage. 


Telephone. 


Standing in attractive well-timbered grounds running down to the river bank. , i 
Main electric light. 
G 


3 reception rooms, 10 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Main water supply. Electric light. Central heating. T Ss i Taree cottages (one requires restoration). Pleasure grounds. Kitchen garden and 
Pr g e heating. Telephone. Stabling, garages pastureland. In all about 


and farm buildings. Two cottages, 
32 ACRES 


Vacant Possession of the house and gardens (and the cottage now in disrepair) can be 
given upon completion of the purchase. About 29% acres of land are let off at £40 p.a. 


15 ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD £6,500 
PRICE FREEHOLD#® £10,000 (open to offer) 
Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 


Garden, woodland and riverside meadows, in all about 








Apply: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Regent 8222 (15 lines) 


Telegram 


**Selanlet, Piccy, London”’’ 








By direction of the Executors of the late Lord Rochdale, C.B. 


AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE of 11 principal and 6 staff bedrooms, 6 bathrooms, 4 fine reception rooms. 


5» COTTAGES, 


including the 


On the Westmorland borders 12 miles from Richmond. 


YORKSHIRE—NORTH RIDING 


Close to Kirkby Stephen and Barnard Castle. 


The Well-known Sporting and Agricultural SWALEDALE ESTATE 
EXTENDING TO ABOUT 36,000 ACRES 


very fine 


13 AGRICULTU a 


Agents: 


HAMPTON 


GUNNERSIDE LODGE 


with ev ery modern convenience. 


HOLDINGS WITH GOOD FARM HOUSES AND aed _— ING 
ELD LODGE, A SECONDARY RESIDENCE AT NT LET. 


PRESEN 


FOR SALE. PRICE ON APPLICATION 


& SONS, LTD., 6 


Arlington Street, 


St. James's, 


SW. (Tel. : 


Good offices. 


REG, 


ABOUT 


8222). 


GUNNERSIDE, KELD, CRACKPOT AND MUKER GROUSE MOORS of over 34,000 ACRES, 
renowned for their prolific bags and high birds. 


all fitted throughout 


£1,162 P.A. 





BERKS. SUNNINGHILL AREA 


» miles from Sunningdale and 


golf COUTSES, 


Ascot Stations and within easy access of several noted 


COMMODIOUS GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 





4 reception rooms, | 


Well-established 
2 hard tennis = ¢ 
walled kitchen 
orchards, woods and 

land. 


20 ACRES 


+ bed 


Garage with rooms for men. 
grounds, 
ourts. 
garden 


In all ove 


ing. 
grass- 
r 








Company's 
Own water. 
Garage. 

Greenhouse. 


20 miles from 


Norwich, 


NORFOLK—ON COUNTRY ESTATE 


10 from the 


coast. 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 


10 bed and dressing 


and = dressing rooms, 6 in sheltered 

» bathrooms, etc. AIL public I . * P 

services. Central heating. ounge hall, 3 
TOOTS, 

BUNGALOW LODGE. rooms, 3. baths 

Cottage. Stabling. ——— 


Delightful grounds. 
kitchen garden. 


electric 
Central heat- 


position, 
reception 


Maids’ 


light. 


sungalow, 


Walled 
Paddock. 








PRICE £15,000 FREEHOLD VACANT POSSESSION In all about 6 ACRES. 
articulars from ya ONS, L . 6 Arlington Street, S.W.A. 
ee ee ae RENT £250 PER ANNUM ON LEASE 
i ’ 
SURREY, Pleasantly situate near Farnham ST. CATHERINE’S, FRIMLEY 
Under \ mile from Station. 
Delightful Resid of pl ing elevation, and beautifully appointed. Drive Surrey-Hants borders. Good position and views. 1 mile from the Station. 
approach with sweep. 
LOUNGE HALL, 3 AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE WITH MODERN COMFORTS 
SPACIOUS RECEPTION 








VACANT 


ROOMS, SUN PARLOUR, 
GOOD DOMES- 
WITH 
STAFF SITTING ROOM, 
he ge 2 BEA 


LOGGIA, 
TIC Q¥FICES 


FULLY FITTED 
ROOMS AND 
BATHROOM, 
ROOM, DOUBLE 
AGE, LODGE. 
MAIN SERVICES. 
TRAL 
Beautiful grounds 
cellent condition. 
lawns, 
shrubs. 
gardens, 3% 


POSSESSION. (S 





BATH- 
STAFF 
BILL 
HEATING, 


matured trees 
kitchen and fruit 
ACRES 


49,300) 


Drive ay 
UTI- 


IARD 
GAR- MATUR 
ALL 
CEN- 


in ex- 
Tennis 
and 
Sole 





A ge. 


yproach. 


ED 


nts: 


GROUNDS. 


HAMPTON 


Hall, 
Main electricity a 


Garages. 


3 reception, 


10 bed, 


pd water. 


dressing room, 2 


baths. 


Modern drains. 


Stabling. Superior Cottage. 
WOODLAND AND GRASSLAND. 131% 
MODERATE PRICE. 


(Tel. : 


& SONS, LTD.. 6. 


REG. 


$222.) 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY OR BY AUCTION IN MARCH 


Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 





Immediate 


Occupying a sheltered position, the 


Possession 





BETWEEN GUILDFORD AND DORKING 





Norman Shaw 


residence which was erected in 1904 is in first-class 


order, and is 


Lodge 


at entrance. 


Lounge, 


approached by 


a long drive with 


4 reception rooms, 


billiards or dance room, 9 principal and 4 servants’ 


bedrooms, 


4 bathrooms, 


offices, 


white-tiled domestic 


COMPANIES’ ELECTRIC LIGHT AND WATER. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


Joint Sole Agents: 


THE PROPERTY WAS 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 


650 feet up, 







facing South with panoramic views. 









































THE SUBJECT OF AN 
20, Hanover Square, London, 


FOR SALE, FREEHOLD. 
ILLUSTRATED ARTICL 


S.W.1 (Tel.: REG. 


E 


W.1 (Mayfair 3771) ; 
8222). 


IN COUNTRY LIFE 
and HAMPTON 











Telephone. 


Lily 





modation for 4 cars. 


xsrounds are an 


house. 


FINE 





ponds. 


Woodland. 





Septic tank drainage. 


& SONS, LTD., 








Two cottages. 


outstanding feature and set in 


terraces which form a delightful setting to thy 


Tennis court. 
SWIMMING POOL. 
Well-stocked kitchen 
In all about 
40 ACRES 





ABOUT 35 YEARS AGO, 











BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, 


S.W.19 (WIM. 





0081) 


BISHOP’S 








STORTFORD 


(243) 











Good offices. 





ACRES. 


Garage accom- 


The Pleasur: 









6, Arlington Street, St. James's 
(S.31,45 
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Regent 
4304 


OSBORN & MERCER 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1. 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES _ 





On high ground near | 
COOKHAM AND MAIDENHEAD 


Occupying a fine position about 320 feet above sea level with 


a 
2 
3 


with fitted basins), 


\gents : 


‘lectric Light, 
2 


extensive views over the surrounding country. 

A WELL-BUILT, UP-TO-DATE HOUSE 

carriage drive and containing hall, 

& bed and dressing rooms (several 

2 bathrooms. servants’ sitting room. 

Companies’ Electric Light, Power and Water. 
Large Garage with Excellent Flat over. 


rhe matured old grounds are a special feature with fine 
iwns. herbaceous borders, flower garden, kitchen garden, 
orchard, ete., in all 


ABOUT 2 ACRES 
FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
OSBORN « MERCER. (7.5 


pproached by a 
reception rooms, 


above. 


as 8M) 





GLOS AND HEREFORD BORDERS 

n a splendid position, with views across the River Wye 

A DELIGHTFUL HOUSE OF GEORGIAN 

CHARACTER 

Salmon and Trout Fishing in the Wye 

4 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 
Main Water. Central Heating. 
Cottages (let). Garage, stabling. 


leasure gardens of about 2 acres, pasture, 
in all about 18 ACRES. 


2 bathrooms. 


woodland, ete. 


FREEHOLD, ONLY £6,500 


BERKS, NEAR READING 


Occupying a remarkable position on gravel soil and command- | 


ing wonderful views over a wide expanse of beautiful country. 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE BRICK-BUILT HOUSE | 
standing in heavily timbered gardens and grounds 





13 bedrooms, and 4 bathrooms’ 
Central heating. 
Fine block of stabling. 


Lounge hall, 


4 reception, 
Electric light. 
4 Cottages. 


Tastefully disposed pleasure gardens, Hard Tennis Court, 

Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Rose Garden, Shrubberies. 

Partly Walled Kitchen Garden, Orchard, etc., pasture 
and woodland, in all 


ABOUT 24 ACRES 
For Sale Freehold. Vacant Possession 





WORCESTERSHIRE 


In a splendid position commanding lovely views over the 
Severn Valley to the Cotswolds. 


AN ATTRACTIVE WELL-BUILT HOUSE 


10-12 bedrooms, 2 
servants’ 


with 5 reception rooms, 


usual offices, 


bathrooms 
sitting room, 


Company’s Electricity, Gas, and Drainage. 
STABLING. GARAGE (WITH 5 ROOMS 
OVER). BUNGALOW (LET). 


Well-timbered gardens and grounds, flower and kitchen 
gardens, rough hill land, ete., in all 


ABOUT 8 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. ay 24) 
ESHER 
In splendid position convenient for the Station with its 


frequent and fast service of trains to Waterloo, 
AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


substantially built of brick with rough-cast exterior’ 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 9 bed and dressing rooms, 
bathroom. 


All main services. 
Delightful garden with lawn for tennis, 
flower beds, ete. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


vegetable garden 








Inspected and recommended by Sole Agents: OSBOKN 
gents: OSBORN & MERCER. as above. (17,610) AND MERCER. as above. (17.365 Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17.604) 
3, MOUNT ST., QGrcsvenor 
1032-33 


LONDON, W.1 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR _ 





LITTLE-KNOWN ESSEX 


Bus services to Braintree, Bishop’s Stortford and Chelmsford. 





D'STINCTIVE GEORGIAN HOUSE in spotless 
order, ready to occupy. Secluded in the mature Park 
of 46 ACRES. Long drive with 2 lodges (one half way). 
3 reception, 10 bedrooms (basins). 3 bathrooms. Electricity 
and water. Cesspool drainage (Tuke & Bell). Stabling, 
garages, ete. DELIGHTFUL GARDENS. Stream-fed lake 
stocked with trout. Hard court, pasture and woodland. 
FREEHOLD, £10,000. Possession March, 1946. 

Joint Agents: KEMSLEYS, 164, Bishopsgate, E.C.2 (Tel.: 







ON KENT COAST 


Walmer and Kingsdown Golf Links. 


Adjoining the 





Distinctive MODERN HOUSE OF CHARMING 

SIGN on cliff with uninterrupted sea views. 
7or9 ae 3 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms. Fitted 
cupboards and basins in most rooms. Central heating. 





Bis. 5843): RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 


Main electricity and water. Garage. | Matured gardens 
of about 2 ACRES. FREEHOLD, £6,000. Nominal 
rates. 

RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 





HERTFORDSHIRE HILLS 


Between Hertford and Hitehin. 


route, 


on bus 


Outskirts of village, 





or- -STYLE HOUSE OF RED BRICK, erected about 

40 years ago. 400 feet up. Extensive views. Drive 
approach. 3 reception, 12 bedrooms, 3 baths. Main 
electricity and power, unfailing water. Heating. Garages. 
Gardens, hard court, 2 grass paddocks, in all 12 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD, £9,000. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 
WOULD LET ON LEASE AT £350 P.A. 
Recommended from personal knowledge by 

AND TAYLOR, above. 


{ALPH PAY 

















F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W. ‘. 
250 YEAR OLD HOUSE 
ilies ik aii Mcallen Splendidly built modern residence, 
nly 12 miles Lor x 
meray aah ition: | tn a quiet. wet convenient 
114 miles Surbiton or Esher situation half « mile from 
Main Line Stations, with aes aes ees in. the 
bus services connecting. EE ee co oua 
A period Cottage of pleas- well-timbered gardens and 
ing character, modernised, ~_ . ooh yee 
and well-equipped. and 3° large Teception 
3 reception, 6-7 bedrooms, rooms. Complete domestic 


3 bathrooms. Central heat- Central heating. Secondary 
ing. Main services. Garage. residence, 6 rooms (let). 
Old-world features through- Garage. Stabling, flat over. 
out. Charming garden, Productive gardens. Three 

lawns, and paddock. hard tennis courts sur- 


rounded by woodland. 


PRICE £20,000 
FREEHOLD. 
POSSESSION 


FOUR ACRES 
PRICE £8,000 
FREEHOLD. 
Possession 3 months. 


Joint sole Agents : 





Regent 2481 


AMIDST SURREY ’S PINES AND HEATHER 


remodelled in 1926, suitable as a private residence or 
institutional purposes. 





Messrs. CHANCELLOR & SONS, 26, High Street, Camberley (Tel. 1230) 














Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, London, W.1 (Tel. : Regent 2481) and F. L, MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, London, W.1 (Tel. : Regent 2481). 
yonvon, awa. SC BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY | “o1s23 
LONDON, S.W.3. 0152-3 





CHOICE RESIDENTIAL FARM, seems” eg orate ees BARGAIN NEAR TIVERTON | GENTLEMAN'S FARM. 
ear i ead. 
40 ACRES. NEAR HASTINGS BEAUTIFUL GEORGIAN HOUSE LOVELY PART OF DEVON BARGAIN 
or ae a ASS High up in lovely setting. 
and favourite old Market Town. Rich grass ig pt : a eee ; 
ith 2 + : ovda activ Sale 4 4 receptio billiards, 8 bed (also 5 in SALISBURY (easy reach of). 
with 2 acres orchards. Attractive brick and ption, ’ (i : 
ile residence in garden with tennis lawn. | Separate wing), 3 baths. Garaging for 5. PICTURESQUE OLD-WORLD FARM- 420 ACRES rich vale pastures and upland 
% reception, 4 bed, bath (h. & c.). MAIN | Stabling. Cottage. | Main water and | HOUSE, dating sixteenth century, 2 | 770 ese rer ae ai “mg 
BLECTRIC LIGHT AND CO.'S WATER. eee hy 9 oe Whole in perfect | sitting rooms, offices, 5 bedrooms. Gravita- a gg it ron ‘rs een 
G airy ildings. Se: me an > character, — : siete al Pees Poe stock. Superior house (3 reception, ed. 
ge gg eg dae pain. Lovely old English gardens, beautifultimber. | tion water. Main electricity. Shortly bath) in splendid condition Fine ei of 
j : j Walled gardens, hard tennis court, paddock | available. Excellent outbuildings, and i Prafteliiieias aniick okie ae 
\sking £5,750 FREEHOLD. A purchaser 12 about 18 ACRES tae rer 
ould retain 15 ACRES with the house to mest - LD ONLY e12,50 . FREEHOLD ONLY £9,500 
en —— and let off | certain amount of Furniture, ete., could | POSSESSION. FREEHOLD £3,750 with early possession. 
gi iid be purchased if desired. 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, ny ianar % Baar, BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 
84, Brompton Road, 8.W.3 (Ken. 0152) 184, Brompton Road, S.W.3 (Ken. 0152). 184, Brompton Road, 8.W.3. (Ken. 0152). 184, Brompton Road, $.W.3 (Ken. 0152). 
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omg GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS = “=ERE™ | 





. : ae Belgrave Sq. 
(ESTABLISHED 1778) d 68, Victoria 8 
25 MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1. Westminster, 8 W.4 





12 miles from ee ae hide Station. OUTSTANDING MODERN RESIDENCE 


VACANT POSSESSION In" Sussex, 1% miles Main Line Station. 
PRICE FREEHOLD pee 500 feet up, containing 
3 reception, sunroom, model 
kitchen quarters, 8 beds 
good offices. (with fitted wardrobes and 
wash-basins), 4 baths. 
MAIN SERVICES. 
Central heating. All main CENTRAL HEATING. 


services. 





5 bed, 2 baths, 3 reception, 





Garage for large car. 


Garage, stabling, 3 cottages. 


ABOUT *%, ACRE OF Beautiful terraced gardens, 
GARDENS parkland and _ paddocks, 
ABOUT 31 ACRES 
all in excellent order, OFFERED AT 





PRE-WAR PRICE 
Full particulars of the Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, ‘: , _ . - . . 
London, W.1. (D.1265) Owner’s Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (D.2451) 




















SURVEYORS y f N S &X R’ I ‘ LAND AND 
AND VALUERS " d Xe ESTATE AGENTS 
36, BERKELEY STREET, LONDON, W.1. MAYFAIR 0016 
5 : FISHING IN SURREY. Uniler "4 hr. journey of London. ——- rea 

. 400 YEARS OLD CHARMING DOWER HOUSE with 3 reception rooms, BUCKS 

Surrey. 4 miles Horley. 29 miles London. 4 principal and 2 secondary bedrooms, 2 bathrooms 
eee CATING TP ean tire ad id so On the slopes of the Chilterns. London 2% miles 
CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. — All main pes o| . 


services. Garage for 2 cars. SUPER B GROUNDS. 
Landing stage. Boating. Fishing rights in 7 miles of river. 
3 ACRES. FOR SALE, Freehold, with possession. 


ONE OF THE FINEST HOMES IN THE SOUTH 
Fast electric train service to London 22 miles distant. 
ODERN GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE. 

Lounge hall, 2 reception rooms (communicating doors 
giving length of over 50 feet), 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 

CENTRAL HEATING and PARQUET FLOORING 

THROUGHOUT. = Main services. Garage for 2 cars. 

Stabling. Tennis court. Orchard. Bus passes within 

500 vards. Half mile town, one mile station. PRIC 

£9,000, FREEHOLD with 2 ACRES, or £13,000 

with 8 ACRES and 6-roomed cottage.—Particulars : 

EDWARD SYMMONS & PARTNERS, as above. 


























HARMING MODERNISED TUDOR COTTAGE, MAIDENHEAD. On high ground. 3,4 mile Station. 
cirea 1540, with new wing added in same style. TTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE standing in 

2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms (with basins), kitchen, nagnificent grounds. Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, ae an ANNE RESIDENCE with 6 sone rooms, 
bathroom. Excellent condition. CENTRAL HEATING 5 principal and 4 secondary bedrooms, dressing room, 11 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. CENTRAL 
THROUGHOUT. Garage. Main water. Electric light 3 bathrooms. All main services. Garage for 2 cars. Ex- HEATING THROUGHOUT. Main services. Garage 
plant (wired for mains). Attractive grounds, 4 ACRES. cellent condition throughout. COTTAGE. 2 tennis courts 5-6 cars. Tennis court. Swimming pool. Stabling. 2 good 
Immediate possession. PRICE £7,250, FREEHOLD, or bowling green, Azalea garden, rhododendrons, etc. cottages. 5', ACRES. PRICE £11,000, FREEHOLD, 
with furnishings, fittings, carpets, ete.—Particulars, Sole 3', ACRES. PRICE £12,500, FREEHOLD. —-Puir- or £9,000 with only one cottage.—Sole Agents: EDWARD 

Agents: KDWARD SYMMONS & PARTNERS, as above. ticulars: EDWARD SYMMONS & PARTNERS, as above. SYMMONS & PARTNERS, as above. 
THE ESTATE HOUSE, 62, KING STREET, > y R I | J O N E ~ Maidenhead 
and STATION FRONT, MAIDENHEAD F.A.I F.V.A 2033/4 

o LV. 





BERKSHIRE RURAL BERKSHIRE 


3 miles Windsor, 3 miles Maidenhead. 


«et * 


Adjoining lovely Commons and close to well-known Golf Course. 





This exceedingly choice replica of va ‘William and Mary 
** show house.’ 


It contains 6 principal bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, servants’ 

wing comprising 4 bedrooms and bathroom easily shut off 

as separate cottage. Lofty galleried lounge hall and 3 

reception rooms. Complete and perfectly equipped domestic 
offices. 


Main electricity and water. Central heating. Telephone. 








Cottage. Garages. 
Well timbered gardens and grounds of about oe a 

Sa a aa A PERIOD COTTAGE, thoroughly modernised. 

6 ACRES Contains hall, cloaks (h. & c.), 4 bedrooms, capital bath- 
a room, and 2 reception rooms. 
* Lovely old Barn and Garage and matured Gardens. 
FREEHOLD FOR [SALE FREEHOLD FOR SALE, WITH IMMEDIATE 
OCCUPATION. 

Strongly recommended by the Owner’s Agent: CYRIL JONES, F.A.L, F.V.A., The Estate House and Station Front Owner’s Agent: CYRIL JONES, F.A.I., F.V.A., The Estate 

Maidenhead (Tel. 2033/4). House and Station Front, Maide nhead (Tel. 2033/4). 








For Sale Privately. WARGRAVE (Berks.) Vacant Possession "TRESIDDER & CO.,77,South Audley St.,W wl 

















Grosvenor 2861. Telegrams: ‘ Cornishmen, London.” 
FREEHOLD. Unusually comfortable low built, Thames-side residence, with terraced £7,250. 16%, ACRES. 
garden. In excellent condition, fitted throughout with all up-to-date conveniences, ILTS. Avon Vale country. CHARMING RESIDENCE, partly Queer 
nowhere over-looked, but with lovely unobstructed view over meadows across Thames. Anne period. Hall, 3 reception, study, 2 baths and shower, 8-9 bed. Mai! 
Well above flood level. Original structure 18th century, progressively and expensively electricity. Central heating. ESSE’ COOKER. Stabling, garages. COTTAGI 
modernised, improved and enlarged throughout 20th century. Few minutes’ walk and bungalow. Well timbered grounds, orchard and meadowland.—TRESIDDER ANI 
from Wargrave Station. Excellent train service to London, VACANT POSSESSION Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (17,803) 
MAY-JUNE, 1946. ; 

GROUND FLOOR £8,000. 5%, ACRES. 
ee ee ee reg se ERTS-BUCKS BORDERS, mile Station (L.M.S.). 500 feet up. PICTURESQUE 
eS te oh Ges aes oe ee MODERN RESIDENCE. Carriage drive with Lodge. 3-4 reception, 3 bath, 
with sink Ironing. room, "dark A emg sith sink, duibevnn “with 10 bedrooms (3 fitted h. & ¢.). Electric light, main water and gas. Garage for 3. 

wy 4 RN yank Pe ta $3 ear tags oe 7 a Stables. 2 Bungalows. Charming gardens, tennis, —— garden, orchard, errr 
H. and ©., we ee — with = and scullery, large EARLY POSSESSION.—TRESIDDER & ('O.. 77, South Andley Street. W.1. (10,843) 
cool larder. Staff hall. a “ nad. : 
FIRST FLOOR £4,750, FREEHOLD. ~ 3% RCAES. 
‘ . LOS. 4 miles Stroud, bus service passes. CHARMING COTSWOLD STONE 
Large billiard room with entrances from house and garden (beautiful HOUSE. Hall, 2 reception, 1-2 bath, 6 bed (2 fittedh.& ¢.). All mainservices. Part 
rigent ig yr oe mer 3 jhe ae ge ge 8 these vd ory - <n ned central heating. Garage. Stable. Well timbered gardens and grounds, kitchen garden. 
b: 2 -eceanggeehcecetgag dged (da ecto cera pagrweeng orchard, paddock. Recommended.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1 (22,154) 
vaathroom. Day nursery. Nursery kitchen. Storeroom. Ample built- £6,500, WITH POSSESSION S ACHES eyo 
in cupboards and wardrobes in many rooms. " . 
se i nigh ners Sete sy Lien ; ORTH BUCKS (between Aylesbury and Bicester). CHARMING QUEED 
Gas-fuel labour-saving central heating throughout house. Open fire ANNE HOUSE. Lounge hall, 3 reception, 2 bath, 5 bed (2 fitted h. & c.) 
places, gas or electric fires in every room. Cellars and attics Garages, stabling. Attractive gardens, tennis, kitchen garden, orchard and paddocks. 
Telephone with several extensions. Strongly recommended.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (2,10 
French-windowed terrace above fine lawn sloping to river. SALMON "3%, miles 1 ROUGH SHOOTING. GOLF. aL 
Green-house, summer-house, boat-house, stables, private concrete embankment. OUTH WALES. 3%, miles R.C.C. at Cardigan. 450 feet up on gravel. EXC 


LENT RESIDENCE OF GEORGIAN CHARACTER. 3 large reception. 
Bargain at £12,500 in view of the easy possibility (if desired) of sub-division of long bathroom, 9 bedrooms. Electric light, gravitation water. Garage for 2. Ground 

frontage into three comfortable residences. comprising tennis and other lawns, rhododendrons, kitchen garden, etc. Meadowland 
Reply Box 798, COUNTRY LIFE, Tower House, Southampton Street, W.C.2. available. £5,500.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (22,369 
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5, MOUNT ST., Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
os URTIS & HENSON “== 


-MID- DEVON HAMPSHIRE 


In the lovely Exe Valley. Between Winchester and Petersfield, 


ATTRACTIVE GEOR- TG 7 aI? y 
GIAN HOUSE. Accommo- DELIGHTFUL QUEEN ANNE MANOR 
dation on two floors: 9 principal bedrooms, 4 well fitted bathrooms, lounge hall and 4 fine reception rooms. 
11 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 
hall, 4 fine reception rooms. 
Main electric light, gas and 
water. Central heating. 
Domestic hot water. Stab- 2 EXCELLENT COTTAGES. 
ling. Flat. Lodge. Garages. 
Charming gardens inter- 
sected by a stream. VACANT POSSESSION UF THE HOUSE AND 20 ACRES. 





Main electric light. Central heating. Independent hot water. 


Garage. Stabling. Flat of 4 rooms and bathroom. 
Picturesque well-timbered Pleasure Grounds. Enclosures of Pasture and Arable Land. 


COMPLETELY MOD- FREEHOLD FOR SALE with small or large area UP TO 60 ACRES to suit a 
ERNISED IN 1939. purchaser. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH 81% ACRES sole Agents: Messrs. PINK & ARNOLD, Wickham, Fareham, Hants; and Messrs. 
Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. CURTIS & HENSON, as above. 


TTENHAM COURT RD., W.! MAPLE & C L 5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.! 
S., TD. (Regent 4685) 


(Euston 7000) 








— 
—_— 





NORFOLK LODGE, KINGSWOOD, SURREY 


A really choice property situate in a much-sought-after district near several golf 
courses, including the Walton Heath course, 800 ft. up. 


The Residence has a very fine interior with all modern conveniences and is 
approached by a drive with very nice lodge at the entrance. Accommodation 
includes : Fine oak-panelled hall, most attractive drawing room, dining room, 
morning room, billiards room, loggia, & bedrooms, dressing room, 3 modern 
bathrooms, also 2 bedrooms for maids. Very efficient CENTRAL HEATING, 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. ‘Two Garages, Stabling and excellent flat. 


FINE GARDENS OF ABOUT 4', ACRES 


Tennis and other lawns, lily pool, rose gardens, productive kitchen gardens, ete. 
For SALE by AUCTION at WINCHESTER HOUSE, OLD BROAD STREET (unless previously sold). 


Joint Auctioneers : Messrs. HARRIE STACEY & SON, F.A.L, Gresham Buildings, Redhill; and MAPLE & Co., LTb., 5, Grafton Street, OL Bond street, W.1 


CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON 


1, IMPERIAL SQUARE, CHELTENHAM: (TEL. 53439) “ NI - ” 
(and at SHREWSBURY) 2 lines THE AGENTS FOR THE WEST 


MALVERN. INAWONDERFUL POSITION | HEREFORDSHIRE. 158 ACRES. £13,000 | WILTSHIRE. MODERNISED FARMHOUSE. 
On RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY, high up with | Pine COUNTRY HOUSE in glorious surroundings £5,750 


a very fine view, 8-10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 recep- 5 Sc : - age . 

n. Billiards room. Main services. Garages, pie a ,towards Ledbury and Ross. 4 large rece seas oo INE OLD GEORGIAN HOUSE with beautiful views. 
Cottage. Delightful old grounds. About 9 ACRES. | 3 bath. Electric light. Central heating. 2-3 cottages, 6-7 bedrooms, bath. | Main electricity. Garage and 
£9,750. CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS «& HARRISON, 1, Aga cooker. Richly productive walled gardens — buildings. Garden. 215 ACRES. (Further 110 acres with 
linperial Square, Cheltenham. "Phone 53439. ("The glisshouse, parkland and woodlands. House would be | 2 cottages and buildings available.) —CHAMBERLAINE- 
\GENTS for the WEST.”) And at Shrewsbury. pp ero — —" -CHAMBERLAINE- BROTHERS AND | BROTHERS & HARRISON (as above. 

EEE AP: DR ee d SO? as above). ‘setiieiiait a 


SPLENDID COTSWOLD FARM, 200 ACRES —_—_—_—__—_— ed WEST SHROPSHIRE. 80 ACRES. éil 250 
oto ‘ee OF CHARACTER (about 7 bedrooms) 3 ACRES. £5,500 ELIGHTFUL SMALL ESTATE h BEAUTIFUL 
and all conveniences. Fine set of buildings. 4 cot- ET. R with 
tages. Excellent land, all in hand, £15,000. Trout omnes : ; QUEEN ANNE HOUSE OF CHARACTER, with 
lishing. — CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, 1, OLo-WwoRLD HOUSE, MODERNISED. 3 reception, panelling and oak floors. Lounge hall, 3 reception, 7-10 
Imperial Square, Cheltenham. ‘Phone 53439. (‘The 4 bed, 2 bath. Electricity (main). Garage and bed, 3 bathrooms. Main electricity. Picturesque buildings, 
AGENTS for the WEST. ) And at Shrewsbury. buildings. Garden and orchard.—CHAMBERLAINE- 2 cottages. Most lovely old timbered grounds, woods and 
sskihohabaets BROTHERS & HARRISON (as above). pasture. Highly recommended.—Sole Agents : CHAMBER- 


FIRST-CLASS SOUTH WARWICKSHIRE 7 LAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON (as above). 


MIXED FARM FOR SALE. 272 ACRES -—_— - : : 
SUPERIOR OLD RESIDENCE with modern con- S. DEVON FARM. 146 ACRES. £11,750 N. COTSWOLDS. 30 ACRES. £12,000 


veniences, 3 cottages and a magnificent set of buildings. 5 
Main electric ity throughout house and buildings. £17,000 CHARMING SMALL MANOR HOUSE. | Private VERY CHOICE PROPERTY OF CHARACTER. 
with possession. Highly recommended from inspection. bathing _ beach. 5 bedrooms and_ electric light. 8 bed, 3 bath. Main electricity. Central heating. 

CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Cheltenham Excellent buildings and 2 cottages. Lovely country.—_ | 3 cottages. Delightful grounds.—CHAMBERLAINE- BROTHERS 
(as above). CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON (as above). j AND HARRISON (as above). 


AUCTIONEERS MORPHET AND MORPHE = | ari 


THE . 
MART, 4 ALBERT ST T. MORPHET. F.A.L _H. AULTON, I 





























HARROGATE HARROGATE 


A compact small Residential Estate within the Borough. A Yorkshire stone Residence with Valuable Frontage to the Stray. 


Well planned attractive Fine hall, 3 reception 
MODERN RESIDENCE rooms, 4. principal and 
4 secondary bedrooms. 
Oak-panelled hall, 3 recep- | 
tion rooms, 7 bedrooms, | 2 bathrooms. Servants’ 
4 bathrooms. Good domes- hall. 
tic quarters. 
AGA COOKING. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


SOUTH ASPECT. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 
GARAGE FOR 2. 
GARAGE FOR 2. with PSH anata 
Chauffeur’s quarters. SPLENDID COTTAGE, 

Charming woodland grounds BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS feiae 
with stream and paddock. OF 3, ACRE. Bes 

FOR SALE, FREEHOLD, WITH VACANT POSSESSION FOR SALE, FREEHOLD, WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 

Particulars from MORPHET & MORPHET, 4, Albert Street, Harrogate. Particulars from MORPHET & MORPHET, 4, Albert Street, Harrogate. 
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— 
23, MOUNT ST., WII SON &X CO Grosvenor 
QGROSVENOR SQ., LONDON, W.1 e 1441 
ASHLEY COURT ESTATE, Near TIVERTON DELIGHTFUL XVTH CENTURY COTTAGE-RESIDENCE 
In a lovely part of Hampshire. Easy reach Basingstoke, Alton, Farnham, ete. 1 hor 
DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN HOUSE rs ou 
(at present requisitioned). 
In lovely position overlooking the valley of the Exe. 
RICH IN PERIOD 
” 10 bedrooms, bathroom, 
3 reception. Electric light, FEATURES 
ete. Lodge. Finely tim- 
bered gardens, etc., about Completely modernised 
20 ACRES with main services, ete. 
Useful small farms and = pence . — 
other holdings, cottages, s-4 reception. Garage. 
nei woksl aes Simple but attractive gar- 
ABOUT 55 ACRES den, paddock, ete., in all 
FOR SALE 4% ACRES 
privately or 
+ . : THE IDEAL SMALL COUNTRY PLACE. 
by auction in lots 
" ; FREEHOLD ONLY £6,000 
Joint Auctioneers: RICKEARD GREEN & MICHELMORE, Exeter and WILSON & Co., 7 
23, Mount Street, W.1. Sole Agents: WILson & Co.. 23, Mount Strect, W.1. 








AUCTIONS 





CLASSIFIED 


(2/- per line. Min. 


3 lines. 


PROPERTIES 


Box fee 1/6.) 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE WANTED 





Particularly charming COUNTY HOUSE, 
42 miles London, 9% miles University Town 
of Cambridge. For SALE by AUCTION at 
LION HOTEL, CAMBRIDGE, at 5.30 p.n.. 
TUESDAY.FEBRUARY 19, 1946. VACANT 
POSSESSION March 25, 1946. The House, 
some 150 years old, of which the fine rooms 
and complete central heating are particular 
features, contains lounge hall with staircase, 
study, drawing room, dining room, cloakroom, 
pleasant kitchen, serving pantry and house- 
keeper’s room or office, 8 bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, heated linen and other cupboards. 
Double and Single Garages. 1% 
delightful walled garden. 13, ACRES OF 
ORCHARD noted for its fruit. Well appointed 


Cottage with sitting room, living room, 
scullery. 3 bedrooms, bathroom, garage and 
outbuildings. Coys.’ electric light and power. 


Excellent water supply. For SALE in 
3 LOTS.—Full particulars from Auctioneers : 
MESSRS. J. CARTER JONAS & SONS, 
27-28, Market Hill, Cambridge (Tel. : Cam- 











bridge 3428). 
FOR SALE 
PUCKS. Delightful Queen Anne Residence 


with many picturesque features, in the 
beautiful Chalfont country with glorious views. 
5 bed and dressing rooms, 3 maids’ rooms, 
3 bathrooms, 2 grand rece ption, billiard room. 
c o.’s mains. Central heating. Polished floors. 





Excellent repair. Matured walled gardens. 
Strongly recommended at £7.500.—CORRY 
AND CORRY,. 5, The Market Place, Chalfont 
St. Peter (Gerrards Cross 2875). Also at 
Harrow, Pinner and Rickmansworth. 
ORSET. For sale, semi-detached, half- 
thatched, half-slate Small Cottage, with 


immediate vacant possession. Containing 
% living-rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, cloak- 
room and kitchen. Modern sanite ition, elec- 
tricity throughout and company’s water. Now 
being completely redecorated. Freehold. 
Situated in attractive village and with one- 
third acre of garden. Best offer.—Box 756, 
UMFRIESSHIRE. For sale by private 
Est: ite, Lockerbie. 


treaty. Gillespie 
Residence in perfect 








Extent, 1,500 acres. 
order, compactly arranged, substantially built 
and occupying a delightful site. Contains 
entrance hall. inner hall, dining room, drawing 
room, library, morning room, 3 double bed- 
rooms with dressing rooms, 3 single bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, 4 servants’ bedrooms, servants’ 
bathroom, servants’ hall and complete offices. 
Woodwork a special feature. Electricity 
throughout from the Grid for power, heating 
and cooking. Central heating. Excellent 
water supply. Garage. 4 service cottages. 
Excellent garden. Shooting affords excellent 
mixed bag including grouse, Trout and sea 
trout fishing in the River Dryfe of about 
two miles, also excellent trouting in 2 small 
ponds.--For full particulars and orders to 
view, apply: E . WALKER, FRASER AND 
STEELE, Estate Age nts, 32. Castle Street. 
Edinburgh, or 74. Bath Street, Glasgow. 
ESSEx. Two miles market town, 5 mins. 
railway station. Attractive Small Farm, 
25 acres, comfortable residence, extensive 
premises, very productive land, main road 
frontages.—Box 774 
ERTS, NORTH. 1'. miles Hitchin, close 
to picturesque village. Modern Detached 
Residence. 3 reception, excellent domestic 
offices, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. All modern 














conveniences. Garage, garden ', acre. £4,850. 
Vacant possession.—Apply : GEORGE JACK- 
SON & Son, Estate Agents, 120, Bancroft, 


Hitehin (Tel. 18). 
EW FOREST Kesidence (modernised), 
containing 5 reception rooms, 4° bath- 
rooms, 14 bedrooms (basins in principal rooms). 
Garages. 3 cottages. 9 acres. Central heating. 
Companies’ electricity and water. £11,000, 
freehold.— RUMSEY & RUMSEY, Estate Agents, 
Broadstone, Dorset. 
ORTH BUCKS. Charming freehold 
Country Residence in ideal setting. 
3 reception and loggia (Vita glass and parquet 
floors, 3 master bedrooms, 2 bath. Central 
heating. Garden and orchard approximately 
2 acres. 1 mile station, 75 minutes London. 
Write : SINGLETON, 35, North Audley Street. 
W.1 (Tel.: Mayfair 2311). 





Acres of 





} ONDON. For sale in Mayfair, to wind up 
trusteeship, 3 attractive Leasehold Houses. 


Charles Street, £12,000; Chesterfield Hill, 


£9,000; and one slightly larger, £11,000. At 
present let on a monthly tenaney, vacant 
possession can be given within one month. 


Furniture at valuation if required. All houses 
in excellent condition and redecorated, suit- 
able for private use or conversion into flats. 
Genuine buyers only (no agents), apply in 
writing for order to view to Solicitors: 
CLIFFORD-TURNER & Co., c/o 2, Berkeley 
Square, London, W.1. 
ERTHSHIRE. The Cairnies Estate, Glen- 
almond. For sale by private bargain. 
Extent 1,250 acres. 10 miles from Perth, 
10 miles from Crieff, 4 miles from Methven 
Station. Situated in beautiful country, the 
estate includes a delightful residence, also 
first-class private golf course. The Cairnies 
house stands more than 600 feet above sea 
level. The house is in excellent order through- 
out, and is complete with every modern refine- 
ment. The accommodation includes lounge 
hall, 3 reception rooms, billiard room, 10 bed 
and dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms and ample 
servan accommodation. Central heating. 
Electric light. Gravitation water supply. Good 
garage accommodation. Well-stocked garden. 
Service cottages. The shooting is varied, 
including grouse, partridges and pheasants. 
Fishing for 2% miles in the River Almond, 
vielding trout with occasional salmon and 
sea trout in Autumn. There are three farms 
with suitable buildings, all in excellent order. 
The home farm is in hand. The subjects may 
be inspected by arrangement onlv.—Apply : 
Messrs. H. J. BELL & Co., 18, Charlotte Street, 
Perth; or to JOHN F. ROBERTSON, 8.8.0., 
4, St. Colme Street, Edinburgh 3. 
OMERSET-DEVON BORDER. A small 
Country Estate of 73 acres, partly tim- 
bered, with medium-size Georgian Residence : 

















Garage and stabling, small farmery. 2 cot- 
tages. Price £8,500. Early possession.—Apply: 
W. R. J. GREENSLADE & Co., 2, Hammet 
Street. Tounton. 





UFFOLK Cottage to be sold for £2,000. 
Vacant possession April 1. 3 bedrooms, 
one parlour-kitchen, one small sitting-room, 


seullery and w.c. Plenty of cupboards. Space 
for bathroom. Water pumped from = well. 
Electric light. Telephone. Stabling for 2. 
Pigsty. Large shed. Garden and paddock 


about 2 acres. 


Wonderful views of sea and 
river. Can't be 


built over. 2" miles from 
nearest town.—Box 772. 
“URREY. For sale, the very desirable 
holding known as Bedford and Hole 
Farm, Thursley, on Witley Park Estate, 
extending to approximately 66 acres first-class 
agricultural land situated directly on the 
main London-Portsmouth road near Devil's 
Punch Bowl. Suitable for dairying and market 
gardening or eminently adaptable for building 
land by its extensive frontage to the main 
road. House and buildings are suitable for the 
holding.—Apply : SECRETARY, Witley Park 
Estate, Godalming. 
USSEX. Delightful 16th-century Cottage, 
ideally situated as week-end retreat amidst 
glorious scenery. Dining-room with ingle-nook 
fireplace, and sitting room, both with wood 











block — floors. Kitchen with independent 
domestic boiler. Tiled bathroom, w.c., 2 bed- 
rooms, orchard, greenhouse, outhouse. Small 


bathing pool. Spring water. In = about 
l acre. Very low rates. Freehold, 
Apply : HIcMAN & BisHop, 145, L maka Road, 
Kingston (Tel. : Kingston 3342/3. File 155). 
UXeRIDGE (i mile). Charming Georgian- 
style Residence with about 234 acres, 
and garage with room over, for sale. The 
accommodation of house comprises 6 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. 3 reception rooms. Main ser- 
vices. £10,000.—DEACON & ALLEN, LTD., 
37, Connaught Street, W.2 (Amb. 1066/7/8/9). 
EST WIGHT. For sale, charmingly 
situated Detached House, facing S. and 

W. in about 34 acre well cultivated garden. 
1 mile from the sea. 5 bed, 2 reception, kitchen, 




















seullery, bath, 2 w.c.s. All main services. 
Garage. Tennis court. Fruit trees. 2 pigsties 
10 cold frames, 3 well-built sheds. Freehold, 


with v acant possession on completion, £4.000. 
Box 755 





URREY. 
Kent Borders. 
than 4 bedrooms but with not less thin an 
acre. Woodland preferred.—Box 770. 
40 MILES LONDON (within). Unfurnished 
House or Cottage required. 4 or 5 bedrooms. 
sitting rooms and bathroom. Central heating. 


EST SOMERSET. In the beautiful Exe 
Valley, about 2 miles from Dulverton. 

By order of the Executors, Lloyds Bank Ltd. 
For sale by private treaty, the valuable free- 
hold residential, agricultural and sporting 
estate known as Barons Down, comprising the 
mansion house occupying a magnificent posi- 





tion, 4 reception, 9 principal bedrooms, good = Good garden with gardener or garden hely 
domestic offices, 3 bathrooms. Stabling. available. Advertiser keen gardener and gooil 
garages and grounds, 6 cottages, woodlands tenant. Please state rent required.—Box 660. 


and lands in hand, 202 acres. 4 excellent 


farms, 3 of which are let to good tenants. ESTATE AGENTS 
extend to an area of 437 acres. Well placed uD TAS ADJOINING 
culverts afford excellent shooting. 2 miles Peet eee re Al INING. 
trout fishing in River Exe. The whole property MARTIN & POLE 
embraces an area of about 640 acres.—For (Ts F i 





lown 
Properties of all types.— 
23, Market Place, Reading 





: 5 Tel. 3378). Also at Caversh¢ and 
further particulars apply : RISDON Hoszcoop Se Id —_ s me Scernra 
AND MORLE, F.A.I., Estate Agents, Wivelis- og : 5 a 
cauax Gaede ERKS, BUCKS AND OXON. Gibbys, 


Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Windsor (Tel. 73), 
Slough (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 73). 
EVON and S.W. COUNTIES. For 








TO LET 





Selected Lists of PROPERTIES.— 
DORSET COAST. Between Bournemouth RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.L, Exeter 
and Swanage. A charming old Manor (Tel. 3204). 





House situate on the coast at Studland Bay. 
with 12 acres, in rural surroundings. The 
house contains 4 reception rooms, large 
panelled lounge hall, 15 bedrooms. Central 
heating, main electric light and water. In the 
grounds are gardeners’, chauffeurs’ and other 
cottages, garages, stables, etc. The house 
commands a good view of the Channel, and 


WEST DORSET. 

Owners of small and medium-sized 
Country Properties, wishful to sell, ar 
particularly invited to communicate with 
Messrs. SANDERS, Old Fore Street, Sid:mouth, 
who have constant enquiries and a long 
waiting list of applicants. No Sale—No Fees. 


EVON and 








‘ TGDAS ALLEN & Cv.. 
Studland Bay affords good anchorage for www P. cage Ey or Valuers. 
Seggee ee oie —— golf — be suburban, Country and Seaside Properties. 
et. n lished, On lease oni Jé ary 20. >, As “A ai : ii sale ¢ 
©. RHODES. Farms, Small Holdings, etc., for sale and 


1946.—Further particulars of F. 
Estate Offices. Hillbutts, Wimborne. 
IDLANDS. Two Furnished Rooms and 
small kitchen available in country 
Rectory.—Box 718. 


WANTED 


BUCKS, SURREY. KENT. Required, 
Detached House with 2 acres of ground. 


wanted. Estate management and professional 
work receive the personal attention of the 
principals.—42, Woodford Avenue, _ |iford. 
Essex (Valentine 7300); 813, London Koad, 
Leigh-on-Sea, Essex (Leigh 74359). S 
ENT AND SUSSEX BORDEKs. 
BRACKETT & SONS, 27-29, High street. 
Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 1153). ke 
EICESTERSHIRE and NORTHA® !s.— 
HOLLOWAY, PRICE & Co. (R. G, © ckEN 

















t : Y J 7 < > tj ers ¢ Estate ents, 
All main services. Central heating. Large — F:S-1.. F.a-1.), Auctioneers and 

windows and well lighted rooms. 3 reception Market Harborough. (Est. 1809.)_ — 
5 bed and 2 bathrooms at least. Reasonably ONDON AREA. If you are cons: vring 


close to shops and station, easy distance of letting your flat or selling your (ome, 

















London. To let furnished with offer to pur- furnished or unfurnished, or are desifvs D. 
chase furnished or unfurnished after 3 to 6 Obtaining accommodation, then cons) | | 
months for as near £5,000 (unfurnished) as PINTO & CO,, 15, Dover Street, W.1 (Re 44). 
possible.—Box 769. 7 om 1D-SUSSEX.—Poravailable Prope \'sil 

OUNTRY. Small roomy Cottage wanted Mid-Sussex— BRADLEY & VAUGHA> Al. 


Est: ate Agents, H: ivwards Heath (Tel. 


UFFOLK AND EASTERN COL ES. 
Woopcock & SON, Estate nts, 


with ', acre 


growing for profit. 
Norfolk coast. 


garden suitable flower- 
Would exchange house. 
BOX 773. 












































Valuers ; . ers. 
DERBY OR NOTTINGHAM (within 100 SPECIAL STS Re eae BRO TEE 
miles, rural but accessible position). TIES (Tel. : Ipswich 4334). 
Wanted to buy, good-class Residence (about A RR od ee ee 
8 bed), with modern conveniences, and land GURREY and SOUTHERN COUNT! >. ; 
suitable pedigree dairy herd and calf-rearing. MESSENGER, MORGAN & May, ae 
-Particulars (and photograph if possible) to Agents, Guildford (Tel. 2992- 3). | i 
*E.H.,” TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley — Farms and Country Houses. ___ — 
Street, W.1. URREY. Property in “all pi parts a 
ANTS, BERKS or OXON preferred and County.—W. ky, MoorE & C0., el a 
within 12 miles of a good rail centre. Carshalton (Tel: Wallington 55 5977 =a 
Gentleman wishes to rent from March 25, 1946. USSEX, SURREY, HAMPSHIR! 
for a year or longer, a Well-furnished House KENT. To buy or sell a Country oo 
with 3 to 4 reception and 10 to 12 bedrooms. House or Cottage in these counties, pot 
Good offices and main services.—Apply in A. T. UNDERWOOD & Co., Three | ‘th 
first instance to CHARLES V. EVERITT, 91, Sussex (Crawley 528), associated 1) 
Woodcote Road, Caversham, Reading. JOHN DOWLER & Co., Petersfield, . 








(Petersfield 359). 





ONDON (within 35 miles). Tudor or ae 
Elizabethan Residence. 6-9 bedrooms. SUSSEX AND ADJOINING COU 1. 
3 reception rooms, 2-3 bathrooms. At least JARVIS & CO. of Haywards Heath, s| ise 
1 cottage. Not less than 10 acres. Must be in High-class Residences and Estates 4 
within reasonable distance of good train of which are solely in their hands. ‘T\ W. 
service to town. Price up to £25,000.—Par- TIE - 
ticulars to Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, WwW FE a ee HA! IN, 
Brighton (Tel.: Hove 2277). 
LONDON (within 60 miles). Farm wanted 
to purchase, from 150 to 300 acres. Good 
house with at least 5 bedrooms, and possession 
near future essential. Prospective purchaser 





1. Imperial pe ge Cheltenham (Tel. ). 
at Shrewsbury. 


nd 4 
(“THE AGENTS FOR THE WES )_ 
ORKSHIRE and NORTH IN 











COUNTIES. Landed, Residentia nd 
nc > Ry gt i — a oe © Agricultural Estates.—BARKER, 50% “$4 
F a — LEWIS, F.S.I., F.A.I., 4, Park Square, 1 ls 
ONDON (30-40 miles). Advertiser offers (Tel. 23427). 


help in home or care of invalid in exchange 5 sand 
for tenancy at small rent of cottage or rooms YORKSHIRE. WARD, RAY & Co., M ial 








for 3 in family—near main line station. Bank Chambers, Shipley. Pr vio 
Write : Box 2061, c/o WHITE’S LTD., 72, Fleet Specialists, Valuers, Auctioneers ee ine 
Street, London, E.C.4. Agents. (cl. : Shipley 2532, 2533, 200). 


Any area except East Surtey- 
Small House with not more 
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JOHN*D. WOOD & CO. 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
By dvetinn of Mrs. Erie Beilby Smith. 


MAIDENHEAD THICKET, BERKS 


STUBBINGS HOUSE. FOR 41, YEARS THE ENGLISH HOME 


OF H.M. QUEEN WILHELMINA 
Dignified Georgian House completely modernised and in excellent order. 
15 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bath, fine suite reception rooms, model offices. 
Main electricity and water. Central heating. 
LODGE. 4 COTTAGES. FARMERY. STABLING. GARAGES. 
Finely timbered lawns, kitchen garden, park and farmlands, in all 
ABOUT 82 ACRES 
Vacant Possession of the residence and 22 acres on completion. 
TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION LATER UNLESS PREVIOUSLY SOLD 
Auctioneers : CYRIL JONES, F.A.I., F.V.A., Station Front, Maidenhead. Joun D. Woop 
AND CO., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 


195 





Telegrams: 
“Wood, Agents. Wesdo, 


Mayfair 6341 
London.’’ 


(10 lines) 

















“yo Tee, 


Lb Jirection of Brig.-General The Hon. W. Sclater Booth, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


nal } SWNHAM HOUSE, Near BASINGSTOKE 


On Newnham Green, under 42 mile from the main London-Basingstoke Road. 
lL NG, LOW TWO-STOREYED PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE 
utains lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, complete offices with ‘‘Aga cooker, 10 bed 
and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, ete. 
anies’ electric light and water. Central heating throughout. Modern drainage. 
nsive gardens in excellent order with tennis lawn, kitcher and vegetable garden, 




















a ete., and 3 paddocks. Outbuildings, orchard, etc. 

— FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 9 ACRES 

an 

‘¢ particulars of the sole Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, 

hed ondon, W.1. (61,171) 

ns, ee ee a aad ——_ — aiid Bie "1 

ing. 
hel) T 
00) SOUTH CROYDON - ADDINGTON SIDE 
B60, 

Quiet position on private estate. 

=a Choice detached Modern House in fully maintained and most productive 2-acre garden. 
. Good hall, 3 sitting rooms, 7 bed, 2 bath. 

ing 

and ALL MAINS AND CENTRAL HEATING. 
<7 Fine modern garage with covered wash, ete. 

kd £7,500 FOR 980-YEAR LEASE 
= from Ecclesiastical Commissioners at nominal ground rent. 

eter 





Sole Agents: JOHN D. Woop «& Co., 23, 


serkeley Square, London, W.1. 


(22,267) 











FAREBROTHER, 


Central 
9344567 


AUCTIONEERS, 


ELLIS & CO. 


(Established 1799) 
CHARTERED SURVEYORS, 


LAND AGENTS. 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Telegrams: 
“ Farebrother, London ’’ 





KENT 


























5 Between Ashford and Maidstone. 
reet, 
nal MODERN COUNTRY HOUSE, LABOUR-SAVING, WITH OLD AND MATURED 
nits, 

- APPEARANCE 
ring 
ie 5 bedrooms, dressing room, lounge, dining room, hall, 2 bathrooms. 

D 
= ESSE COOKER. PARTIAL CENTRAL HEATING. COMPANIES’ ELECTRIC LIGHT AND WATER. MODERN DRAINAGE. 

A... GARAGE, CONVENIENT OUTBUILDINGS. LOOSE BOXES. 

ES, ATTRACTIVE GARDENS. PADDOCKS AND ]FIELDS. 
nts, 

ers, 

yR- 

IN ALL ABOUT 25 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 

ind 

tes, VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 

the 

oh Further particulars from the Agents: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. (Central 9344/5/6/7) 

ind 

ite, 
sult 

Zes. 

ith CHALFONT ST. PETER, CORRY & Cc “ORRY HARROW 

ms RICKMANSWORTH PINNER 

ise BEACONSFIELD RICKMANSWORTH EASTCOTE HARROW WEALD 

0. ARTISTIC CHARACTER HOUSE A DETACHED RESIDENCE wll ensaiiguetaigeladmparongeas PUSTURESGUS TUCGH-STTLA 
wi combining period features with modern HOUSE 

— In rur, . advent, : > ‘ON 4 JIL" ‘" 26 amenities ° ‘ 

a rural setting, close to station and shops. CONTRACT BUILT IN 1926. amenities. in delightful woodland setting, 10 miles from 

M) 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception | 3 bedrooms, 2 reception rooms, sun lounge, | 8 bedrooms, 4 reception rooms, 2 bath- cow. 

rooms, lounge hall, cloakroom. bathroom. rooms, billiards room. + bedrooms, lounge, oak-panelled dining- 

2h al ains. electricity enema 4 , Parquetry. All services. Garage with flat room, luxury bathroom, 
mn services, Garage, and fine timbered | Main drains, electricity. Garage and well ae . prose - ’ Superb construction. Every luxury. Brick 
‘. : arly ONE ACRE stocked garden. : 5 - Every luxury. B 
axD grounds of nearly ONE ACRE. at OlaswondiGaniens: garage and delightful grounds. 
” £6,500 £3,625 

= ? : 2 ACRES £7,000 £4,950 
land RY & Corry, 5, Market Place, Chalfont | CoRRY & Corry, 130, High Street, Rick- | Corry & Corry, 50, High Street, Pinner. | Corry & CorRY, 182, Station Road, 
end St. Peter (Gerrards Cross 2875). mansworth ("Phone 2194). (Pinner, 4310.) Harrow. (Harrow 4310.) 
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BOURNEMOUTH SOUTHAMPTON : 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.1., F.A.1. 


WILLIAM FOX, F.S.1., F.A.1. T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.I., A.A.I. 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.1., F.A.1. LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON : 


H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.1., A.A.I. BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 





SOUTH HAMPSHIRE COAST 


Occupying a unique position with frontage of about 215 feet to Christehurch Harbour with its excellent boating and yachting facilities. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


This choice small Residential Property upon which the present 
owner has spent a considerable amount of money and now all in 
perfect condition. 

7 principal and secondary bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms including a unique central lounge with minstrels gallery- 
Sun loggia facing Harbour with look-out, subdivided into 3 rooms. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. PART CENTRAL HEATING. 
GARAGE. 


Charming Gardens and Grounds with lawns, kitchen and fruit 
gardens, small orchard, the whole extending to an area of about 


3% ACRES. PRICE £12,500, FREEHOLD 





For orders to view apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. ° 





HAMPSHIRE NEW MILTON - HAMPSHIRE 


2 miles from Andover. 16 miles from Basingstoke. 1 mile from Sea Front and Golf Links. Occupying a choice position. Suitabli 














THE WELL SITUATED AND COMPACT FREEHOLD MIXED FARM private residence or professional occupation. 
KNOWN AS THE COMMODIOUS FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
DOWN HOUSE FARM ‘‘CARLTON HOUSE,” - 
fronting the main road from Andover to Whitchurch and Basingstoke with Barton Court Road, New Milton 
ns . AN ATTRACTIVE FA RMHOUSE i : 9 bedrooms, boxroom, dressing room, bathroom, excellent lounge hall, 3 reception 
containing 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 sitting rooms and domestic offices. rooms, kitchen and offices. 
PRIVATE WATER SUPPLY. MAIN ELECTRICITY. Garage. Greenhouse, 
Farm Buildings and Detached Cottage. Good Pasture and Arable Land. The MATURED GARDEN OF ABOUT 
whole extending to an area of about 
72 ACRES 14% ACRES 
with VACANT POSSESSION on completion. with Vacant Possession on completion. 
To be SOLD by AUCTION at the STAR AND GARTER HOTEL, ANDOVER, To be SOLD by AUCTION at the NEW MILTON HOTEL, NEW MILTON, 
on FRIDAY, MARCH 15, 1946, at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold privately) on MONDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1946, at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold 
Solicitors : Messrs. A. E. WyeTH & Co., Fairfax House, Fulwood Place, High Holborn, privately). 
London, W.C. Solicitors : Messrs. TRESTRAIL & JAMES, Lloyds Bank Chambers, New Milton, Hants. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, Joint Auctioneers : Messrs. FOX & SONs, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, 
and at Southampton and Brighton. and Mr. C. G. Foot, Central Estate Offices, New Milton, Hants. 
WOOTTON - NEW MILTON - HAMPSHIRE EMINENTLY SUITABLE FOR COUNTRY CLUB OR PRIVATE 
: ; : : ; eet re RESIDENCE 
Situated on the fringe of the New Forest in an ideal situation. About 10 miles from 
Bournemouth. Convenient for yachting in the Solent and easily accessible to Brockenhurst MID-SUSSEX 


Golf Links. 


THE MOST ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
THE VAL ALL AL 
‘“ WOOTTON HALL,” UABLE SM waa RESIDENTI 


Wootton, New Milton ‘*HOOK PLACE,’’ CUCKFIELD ROAD, BURGESS HILL 


6 bedrooms, 3 expensively fitted bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, billiards room, compact 
domestic offices. Wash-basins in all principal bedrooms. Part centrally heated. pie 2 
Main electricity and water. : domestic offices. 

fk Ce ie don Gaeee caaiiek, coat ned MAIN ELECTRICITY. COMPANY’S WATER. 
wlightful Gardens and Grounds, well-kept Kitchen Garden, excellent pasture anc Tor eee ei GN . catia aia reef been 
arable lands, the whole extending to an area of about ; Entrance Lodge. Garage. Chauffeur’s Flat. Useful Outbuildings. 
37 ACRES Extensive Grounds with Ornamental Lake and pasture lands, amounting in all to a! 
; 43 ACRES 
Vacant Possession of the Residence, Lands and 2 Cottages on completion of the Se Pe eae ae ae init id i eh eA Tate ee Ye ers ; 
purchase. Possession of third cottage can probably be arranged, The Residence is at present ager ees po hy ssession is anticipated. V: 
To be SOLD by AUCTION at ST. ae coe ye per tec ROAD, 
TUESDAY, APRIL 9, 1946, at 3 p.m. (unless previous! - . 
epee sold privately). ‘ ” “ . FEBRUARY 27, 1946, at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold privately 
Solicitors : Messrs. LANGHORN & PERRY, 9, Bennetts Hill, Birmingham. : Seana : ~econ re. - i ig sot eeawe, 
Joint Auctioneers : Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. FOX & SONS, 117, Western Road, Brighton. M 
and Messrs. JOHN MARGETTS & Sons, The Estate Office, High Street, Warwick. T. BANNISTER & CO., Market Place, Haywards Heath. 




















DORSET 


2 miles Wareham. 12 miles Bournemouth. 
The Valuable Freehold Residential and Agricultural Property known as 
THE SANDFORD ESTATE 
and including the Imposing Elizabethan-style Residence 
SANDFORD HOUSE 
of moderate size, occupying an elevated site overlooking Poole Harbour and Brownsea Island with extensive country views, and well sheltered by Fir Plantations. 
ENTRANCE HALL, 4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 9 PRINCIPAL AND SECONDARY BEDROOMS, DRESSING ROOM, 7 SERVANTS BEDROOMS, 4 BATHRO‘ 
OBSERVATION TOWER, AMPLE DOMESTIC OFFICES. 
Central heating. Companies’ electricity and water. Garages. Extensive stabling including recreation room. Ample outbuildings. Productive walled kitchen and fruit ga 
Glass houses. Well timbered grounds. Pleasure gardens. Heath land. Plantations. Prolific Rhododendrons. 
THREE MIXED FARMS 
varying in area from 44 to 204 acres and comprising 
HOME FARM with Attractive House and Substantial Farm Buildings. PENNY’S FARM with House and Farm Buildings. 
ORGANFORD FARM with Farm Buildings. ACCOMMODATION PASTURE AND ARABLE LANDs. 
NINE COTTAGES. FOUR BUNGALOWS. SCHOOL. The Property has Main Road Frontage for about 2'4 miles in all. 
The whole Estate extends to an area of about 
1,422 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION of about 1,130 ACRES. 
To be SOLD by AUCTION as a whole or in SEVERAL LOTS at the RED LION HOTEL, WAREHAM, on THURSDAY, APRIL 11, 1946, at 3 p.m. (un 
previously sold privately). ; 
Solicitors : Messrs. LACEY & SON, 17, Avenue Road, Bournemouth. Auctioneers: Messrs. FOX & SONS, Bournemouth, Southampton, Brighton. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
Telephone: Bournemouth 6300 (Five lines) 


1!, miles from Wivelsfield Station. 10'5 miles from Brighton, 411% miles from Lowlon, 


12 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, billiards room, good 


ut 


To be SOLD by AUCTION at the OLD SHIP HOTEL, BRIGHTON, on 
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a HARRODS ata 


Telegrams ; West Byfleet 


«Estate, Harrods, Lordon”™ 34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 and Haslemere 





GERRARDS CROSS -— 
Beautifulsituation, overlooking parkland, 


MODERN TUDOR RESIDENCE 


in good order with large lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 
9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, model offices. 


CENTRAL HEATING. CO.’S ELECTRIC LIGHT, GAS 
AND WATER. 
GARAGE. EXCELLENT COTTAGE AND BUNGALOW. 
WELL TIMBERED GROUNDS 


with specimen trees, stone paved terrace, tennis_court, 
ornamental gardens, winding walks, 


IN ALL NEARLY 7 ACRES 


na Ae gees FOR SALE ON ADVANTAGEOUS 
a, Pas TERMS 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. (Tel. : Kensington 1490. Evrtn. 806.) 





RIGHT ON ASHDOWN FOREST ©? 


Adjoining the Golf Course with direct access thereto, 


MODERNISED COUNTRY COTTAGE | 


ONLY 15 MILES NORTH c.2 


Yet in unique position amid unspoilt country. 


SUBSTANTIAL AND ATTRACTIVE HOUSE 





2 reception, 3 bedrooms, bath- 3 


y r reception, 6 bedrooms, 3 
room. Main services. 


dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 
maids’ sitting room. 


Garage and outbuildings. All mains. Central heating. 
{ Garage 3, good outbuildings 
{ Gardens, 2 fields and a paddock. and 2 cottages. 
, In all 


Delightful gardens and 2 pad- 
| docks, in a 


ABOUT 12 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £5,850 FREEHOLD £12,000 


ABOUT 4% ACRES 





VACANT POSSESSION 


RKRODS LTD., 34-36 Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. (Vel. : Kensington 1490. 
Extn, 809.) 


VACANT POSSESSION 


Joint Sole Agents: MESSRS. FOWLER, Hertford, and HARRODS LTb., 34-36 Hans 
Crescent. S.W.1. (Tel. : Kensington 1490, Extn. 809.) 








GARDEN OF KENT ad NORTH CORNISH COAST “e 


Beautiful district about 6 miles from Maidstone. | Situated on the cliff with magnificent views. 


CHARMING CHARACTER RESIDENCE | AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


$ >2 4 






being oast house converted. 
Hall, lounge, dining room, 5 
bed and dressing rooms, 2 
bathrooms, main drainage. 
Co.’s electric light and water. | 
Bungalow, garage. Pleasant The 
garden with stream intersecting. 


| on the finest part of the coast, 
| between Bude and Land’s End. <= 
| Lounge, dining room, 3. bed- 

rooms, bathroom. 


grounds with the grass 
land extend in all to 
KITCHEN GARDEN, 

ee : ABOUT 2 ACRES 
TENNIS COURTS, TREES. 





In all PRICE FREEHOLD 
i ABOUT 3! ACRES | ONLY £3,000 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, $.W.1. (Tel. : Kensington 1490. 
HARRODS LTp., 34-36, Hans Crescent, S.W.1. (Vel.: Kensington 1490. Extn, 807.) | Marth. S07.) 





FAVOURITE SEVENOAKS DISTRICT c.4 


35 minutes’ train journey to London 


ONE OF THE FINEST SITUATIONS IN THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND 


FASCINATING REPLICA OF A 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
Fine lounge hall, 3 excellent reception rooms, 11 bedrooms 
(several with h. and e¢.), 4 bathrooms. Good offices. 
CHAUFFEUR’S COTTAGE. GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. 
USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS. 
COMPANIES’ WATER AND ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
TELEPHONE. CENTRAL HEATING, INDEPENDENT 
HOT WATER. 
DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS. 
STONE PAVED TERRACES, HARD TENNIS COURT, 
KITCHEN GARDEN, WOODLANDS. 





IN ALL ABOUT 20 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
SURROUNDED BY NATIONAL TRUST LAND AND IMMUNE FROM BUILDING ENCROACHMENT. 


Sole Agents : HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, S.W.1. (Tel. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 
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—— WSGIAY & WALLS “SSS 








WILTS-DORSET BORDERS—SHAFTESBURY 3 MILES 


GENTLEMAN’S FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, GARDEN AND SOME 
7 ACRES 


The residence occupies a very pleasant position facing south, is built of local stone with slated rx 
Accommodation comprises : Entrance Hall, 4 reception rooms, domestic offices, 6 principal bed a 
dressing rooms, 3 secondary bedrooms, 2 bathrooms (h. and ¢.). 
GOOD STONE-BUILT GARAGE, VARIOUS OUTBUILDINGS. 
Electricity (own plant). Main water. Gardens and pasture land. Also modern bungak 


VACANT POSSESSION FREEHOLD £6,000 


For Sale by Private Treaty. Further particulars from: WOOLLEY & WALLIS, Castle Auction M 
Salisbury, and at Ringwood and Romsey, Hants. 











JAMES HARRIS & SON 


WINCHESTER 


By direction of Erecutors. 
99 ’ 
‘HOMEFIELD,’’ KING’S WORTHY 
2 miles from Winchester. 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE LITTLE COUNTRY PROPERTY 
With main services. Entrance hall, 2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, good domestic offices. 
MATURED GARDEN OF ABOUT % ACRE. 
FREEHOLD. 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION 
15th FEBRUARY, 1946. 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 


Particulars (price 6d.) from the Auctioneers, Jewry Chambers, Winchester (Tel. 2451). 








—— MRS. N. C. TUFNELL, eva ore 
<> 7 _ : a me 7 ASCOT. —A BARGAIN a 
S U N N | NG H | LL ‘- to golf links and omnibus. 
CHARMING GEORGIAN HOUSE (part is older) 


Within easy reach of Station, close to Windsor Great Park. The omnibus passes the gate. 





The accommodation comprises: 10 bedrooms (3 suites with | 

bathroom), 4 modern bathrooms, 4 reception (dining room | 

oak-panelled, oak floor in drawing room and _ hall). All | 
companies’ services. 


About 8 ACRES well laid out garden. Walled kitchen garden. 
Squash racquet court. 


Garage for several cars and flat over. WELL-BUILT HOUSE in govud situation, just 
requisitioned. Accommodation : 9 bed and dressing ro: 
Highly recommended. 3 bathrooms, 3 reception (drawing room 27 ft. by 20 

F opening to loggia; dining room 23 ft. by 12 ft.; st 

23 ft. by 13 ft.). Gentlemen’s cloakroom. Kitchen, 
FREEHOLD £15,000 sitting room, ete. Central heating. Co.s’ gas, electri: 

and water. Garage for 2. 4 ACRES valuable land inclu 

garden. FREEHOLD, £5,500. 
Apply: Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, F.V.A., Sunninghill, Be 


Apply: Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, F.V.A., Sunninghill, Berks. (Tel.: Ascot 81s, (Tel.: Ascot 818.) 








S. W. SANDERS, S A N D E R S ’ T. S. SANDERS, ARMY & NAVY STORES, Lip. 


F.V.A. F.V.A. eee ; athe ngs 
MARKET PLACE, SIDMOUTH. 105, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1. 


HOME OF GREAT CHARM IN 5 ACRES 


SIDMOUTH 5} MILES GLorious SUSSEX COUNTRY. 9 miles from Tunbridge Wells. 4 rece) 

rooms, 8 bed and dressing, 2 bath, good domestic offices. Aga cooker. El 

ATTRACTIVE SMALL COUNTRY RESIDENCE with thatched roof. At light. Central heating. Unfailing piped spring-water supply. Large apple orc! 

about 800 feet above sea level in grounds from 6-7 acres, including a part originally tennis court, timber trees, alder copse, greenhouse, barn-garage, water-mill, bat 

dating from 1718, but with architecturally supervised additions of recent date. pool. Boating, fishing. River boundary. Productive kitchen garden. Also ( 

house converted into charming 6-roomed cottage with electricity and central hea 
FREEHOLD, £8,500. 


Central heating. Good electricity and water. ON SEA-FRONT—ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK 


CHARMING DOUBLE-FRONTED COTTAGE with small garden. 7 mini 
walk to station and golf links. 2 reception rooms, maid’s room, 4 bed 
1 dressing rooms, bathroom, 2 w.cs. Main water, electricity and gas. Large gar 
FREEHOLD, £1,900. 


l MIN MALL W -COUNTRY MANOR HOUSE es : at ie 
7 secon = _ , pean “ : a vs NORTHWOOD—I0 MINUTES TO STATION 
Exeter & miles, Torquay 12 miles, Dartmoor within easy reach, and good sporting facilities 


to be had in the district. N 11, ACRES attractive easy garden and orchard. Soundly-built house stan 

: well back from road. 4 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms (some with basin). |! 

A HOUSE OF ATTRACTIVE DESIGN with grounds of about 25 ACRES. central heating. Excellent domestic offices. | Electric power points through 

The accommodation includes 3 sitting rooms, a ballroom suite, 7 principal and FREEHOLD, £6,250, or, with less land, ABOUT £5,000. 

5 secondary bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, fine offices and outbuildings, lodge, gardener’s 
cottage, etc. 








The house contains lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, maid’s 
sitting room. Garage and useful outbuildings. 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION, PRICE £7,500 OR NEAR OFFER 











; ‘ , : ~~ ONE MINUTE FROM CLAPHAM COMMON 
Coten Geting. Hale outer cmpety, destnage aud atectenty. YEARS’ LEASE FOR SALE, £1,750. This house would easily make two \ 


% s ‘ . Sa : good flats. 3 reception rooms, 7 bed and dressing, bathroom. Ample cupboa 
Fine Gardens with Hard Tennis Court. Offered Freehold at a moderate price. Small garden with large summer-house. Electricity, gas, main water, etc. 




















1 sgil 
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** To Unite Elegance and Utility and 
to blend the Useful with the Agreeable 
has ever been considered a difficult 
but an honourable task.” 
(A. HEPPLEWHITE 1788) 
—a task, too, in which the English cabinet 
nakers of the best periods have always been 
varticularly successful. 
The craftsmen and designers at Heal’s have 
ost none of their forbears’ skill. In all the 
urniture they make, the pleasing simplicity 
f modern design is combined with fine 
juality of workmanship. We try not only 
. h h b lead The traditional appeal of Minton China is no more 
o adorn the modern home, but to make it to be explained by telling the story of its making 
place really convenient to live in. than is the‘ Mona Lisa’ by reference to its pigments 
or its canvas. Suthcient that breeding, taste and 
culture have recognised the predominating excel- 
HE A L’ S lence of ‘Minton’ for a hundred and fifty years. 
196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1 | | | N O N 
— The World’s Most Beautiful China 
MINTONS LTD  - STOKE-UPON-TRENT  -— EST. 1793 
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1S A DOLCIS SHOE STORE IN EVERY LARGE TOWN 





COUNTRY LIFE 


Vol. XCIX. No. 2559 FEBRUARY 1, 1946 


Pearl Freeman 


MISS PAMELA ANN HEBBLETHWAITE 


Miss Hebblethwaite, who is the younger daughter of the late Mr. H. P. Hebblethwaite and of Mrs. 

K. Hebblethwaite, of The Beacon, Fleet, Hampshire, is to be married in the Spring to Mr. Arthur 

Leslie Forbes Errington, younger son of the late Major G. H. Errington and of Mrs. J. Crompton, 
of Doncombe Mill, Ford, Chippenham, Wiltshire. 
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FUMBLING WITH THE NETTLE 


[ seems many years ago since Lord Reith 
I told the great county boroughs to plan 
boldly; and since then the number of bold 
reconstructions on paper have been continuous 
unequalled, we suppose, in the mental exercise 


they have involved except by that of the 
Uthwatt and subsequent Departmental and 
Inter-departmental Committees which have 


been striving to produce the workable and 
effective scheme of compensation that will alone 
make them feasible. 

To-day not a single one of those great 
municipal authorities has actually begun to carry 
out its bold designs, though they include many 
which have been provided by war-time destruc- 
tion not only with a paramount reason for going 
into action but with decks already cleared. 
In many ways it is not strange. It is stranger 
perhaps, that the Minister of Town and Country 
Planning should profess his ignorance of ‘‘ what 
is holding them up.” Mr. Silkin’s current 
meetings with representatives of blitzed towns 
will no doubt enlighten him. He will hear of 
political difficulties—not rendered easier by 
recent municipal elections; of serious financial 
doubts, of feared loss of population and of rating 
values, of a plethora of red tape and _ inter- 
departmental bickering, of shortage of architects 
and surveyors. The last of them is for the 
moment unavoidable; the others are not, and 
should be removed in the shortest space of time. 
Behind them all lies the failure so far to solve 
the problem of compensation. 

Mr. Silkin promises a Bill “to deal with it 
once for all,”’ in the late Spring of this vear. 
That is a long time ahead, and it is not to be 
supposed that a highly technical measure, the 
basis of which is bound to be controversial, is 
likely to have a very rapid progress through 
Parliament, even with a guillotine and a rather 
unwieldy majority at the Government’s service. 
Mr. Silkin is not vet at liberty to disclose details 
beyond saying that one of the things he is going 
to do is to arrange for the State to take over the 
burden of compensation. This presumably 
means that any material scheme based on 
“ global’’ estimates which attempts to balance 
compensation and betterment by the purchase 
of dex elopment rights has been abandoned, and 
that something is contemplated on the lines of 
the Coalition Government’s White Paper. It is 
fruitless at the moment to conjecture exactly 
how the new plan will be framed, but presum- 
ably (outside devastated areas) it will have 
a zoning basis. It certainly seems necessary 
that, while Mr. Silkin is preparing his Bill, the 
local authorities concerned should be given more 
than their present scanty store of information 
about its basic principles, and that if the Bill 
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itself cannot be produced for some months, the 
public shall have that information also. 

This is clearly necessary in the interests of 
public confidence, the lack of which is surely 
the final answer to Mr. Silkin’s question, “* Why 
this delay ?’’ The Minister promises to attempt 
to restore it. Local authorities, he says, ought 
not to be deterred by financial fright; they have 
substantial assistance offered for fifteen years, 
and “if, after fifteen years, the local burden 
were still too heavy, no Government could 
ignore the appeal of a blitzed town for further 
help.’”’ One can think of reasons for this sound- 
ing a little hollow; purists might even suggest 
that it was financially immoral. But there can 
be no doubt of the need for the authorities 
concerned to grasp the nettle firmly. Hesita- 
tions and delay are likely to be far more 
dangerous even than some approach to reckless- 
ness. It is not without interest to remember 
such bold projects of reconstruction as that of 
Nash’s Regent Street and Regent’s Park, which, 
though its original driving power of State 
support collapsed early in its history, was kept 
going by a decidedly speculative harnessing 
of private enterprise. There may be lessons 
to be learnt from Nash’s story even in these 
days of municipal socialism. 


THE RETURN 
HE scene for which my spirit craved 

Lies spread before my eager gaze, 
And weary years by war enslaved 
Lift in the sun like valley haze. 
I see from high on Bredon’s side 
The patterned land in peace below, 
A charge upon our faith and pride 
To have and hold and keep it so. 
The disarray of war will yield 
As men ave tuned to play their parts; 
Brave parts to play in town and field 
For patient men with steadfast hearts. 

BG. 1. 
TRAFFIC MEMORIES 


 geegeweng seem curiously short regarding 
the state of London traffic before the war. 
Now that it is beginning, after the unnatural 
sparseness of the war years, to become fairly 
dense again, both the public and the authorities 
are starting to abuse each other as though 
congestion were something new. While memories 
of the frustration of movement before the war 
were still fresh, the leading architects and 
planners, under Sir Edwin Lutyens and Sir 
Giles Scott, worked out the Royal Academy 
traffic plan (Road, Rail and River in London, 
Country LIFE, 2s. 6d.), based on the Bressey 
Ministry of Transport plan and that of the 
L.C.C., all of which are incorporated in the 
County of London Plan. As the war dragged on 
there was apparently a tendency to regard these 
proposals as visionary, whereas they represent 
the expert’s conclusions on the minimum 
measures necessary to accommodate London’s 
normal traffic flow. Meanwhile, some pallia- 
tives are possible and essential, chief of 
them more facilities for parking. It is all very 
well for Sir Alker Tripp to warn motorists 
against parking in main thoroughfares if they 
are also prosecuted for parking in side streets. 
There is often nowhere else to go. Yet there 
are sufficient bombed sites, or even derelict 
buildings, the sites of which could be levelled, 
for use as temporary parking places until the 
subterranean passages foreshadowed by the 
Minister of Transport are ready. The building 
of these should be put in hand at once. 


AGRICULTURAL WAGES 
7 dispute about agricultural wages has 
been continued from many angles and 
enlivened by a correspondent who points out 
that the women who clean the Land Army 
hostels get 50 per cent. higher pay than the 
Land Army themselves. The most logical 
attitude is that taken by the National Farmers’ 
Union in calling for a national conference to 
determine a national policy in relation to wages 
for all industries before further attempts are 
made to adjust those of agriculture alone. So 
far the Government has avoided the adoption 
of any general wages policy, being content to 
rely on ‘‘the traditional and weil tried system”’ 
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of settling wage rates by collective barg:ining 


in individual industries. Quite apart froin the 
special position of agriculture, it seems clear 
that increases in rates during the war hav: been 
uneven; and the moment actual earnings jegjy 
to fall, there is bound to be dissatisfact. jy in 


many industries at the apparently priy ege} 
position of others. The thorough discuss jn 0; 
all the problems involved from a broad eco jj 
point of view cannot but do goa It 
has recently been shown, for instance, hat 
contrary to popular belief, the difi ence 
between the average earnings of agrici ‘ural 
and industrial workers has actually inc aseq 
during the war: whereas in October, | 
was 34s. 9d., in January, 1945, it was jus over 
47s. On the other hand Agriculture hea — the 
list of increases in wage rates. The p: )lem 
needs to be worked out as a whole, an Mr. 
Attlee, who showed his interest in agric ture 
by his speech at the N.F.U. dinner d¢ non- 
strating the connection between stabilit: and 
planning, might do worse than consider n cing 
a start by planning agricultural wage- in a 
national context which would both st. — the 
drift from‘the land and relate farm wa: s ty 
farm prices. But in this context one hing 
cannot be repeated too often ; any incre se in 
wages, whether in Agriculture or in any > ther 
industry, mus: be accompanied by inci 
production per head. 


ised 


BURNHAM BEECHES ‘ 


HE release of Burnham Beeches by the 
military authorities, and the reopening 
of the territory to the general public, is reported 
to be imminent. Lovers of what was once de- 
scribed as the “finest remnant of ancient forest 
that can be seen in all England”’ will be glad to 
know that it has sustained relatively little 
damage. Twelve acres of the 320 acres have had 
their fertility destroyed or seriously damaged 
by the removal of top soil or the addition of 
cinders, clinkers and broken brick, but only 
10 of the 1,600 pollarded beeches have been 
killed or badly wounded. These casualties are 
light when it is recalled that fully 100,000 
vehicles (including most of the wheeled vehicles 
used on D Day and all the reserve vehicles for 
the 21st Army Group) passed through Burnham 
Beeches, which were requisitioned as a depot in 
May, 1942, largely because the woodland gave 
excellent cover. Nature, helped by the replant- 
ing which the Corporation of the City of London 
is to undertake at the first opportunity, will 
doubtless speedily heal most of the disfigure- 
ment, but the long-term future of the ancient 
pollards—which should be decided by experts 
is an interesting subject for speculation. 
Beeches are not naturally long-lived trees, and 


the extraordinary longevity of Burnham's 
- 5 / 
pollards (whose ages have been estiniated 


variously, up to 1,000 years) is attributed t » the 
action of pollarding and the repeated lop; ings 
for firewood. Generations have passed »ince 
some of the grandest veterans were lop ed: 
are they to be lopped again or, if not, how: uch 
longer can the hollow shells be expecte to 
support the increasing weight of the tops : 


MANNERS MAKYTH MAN 


HE Mayor of Hendon is leading a cru ide 

for better manners. He has address | a 
letter to each of 15,000 children in his dom. ‘on 
asking them to set an example of cour 5 
giving such instances as that of surrend ng 
seats in crowded buses or trains and car: ng 
parcels for the sick or the elderly. How 1 
good he will do may be doubtful, but it at 
least certain that he cannot possibly do ny 
harm and his scheme is therefore worthy « all 
praise. Whether, and if so how much, man °Ts 
have deteriorated in the war years is a ques 00 
on which there are various opinions. In re ‘d 
to the giving up of seats, once regarded a in 
obvious duty, they unquestionably have; 
inevitable crowd and hustle of travelling 4s 
encouraged a spirit of sauve qui peut. The 3s 
just this to be said in defence, that carriage: .re 
often so full that it is almost impossible or 
the very pink of courtesy to get up if he w its 
to. Moreover in other respects the war se 1s 
to have produced a helpfulness and friendlii ss 
not necessarily polished but entirely genu ‘le. 
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NOTES... 


By 
Major C. S. JARVIS 


A BIRD which I always seem to meet in 
‘. considerable numbers when duck shoot- 
ing, whether the location happens to be 

a |’ itish river or the marshes of Egypt, is the 


coc.. Except by accident when a stray coot 
ha: ens to come over in the middle of a pack of 
du and unfortunately puts itself in such a 
po. .on behind a mallard or teal that it receives 
th: ccond barrel before being identified, I have 
ne. -- shot one; neither have I attempted to eat 
Oo! ut judging by the numbers I see displayed 
fe je in the local market I gather that this is 
p le, if the bird is skinned and not plucked. 
Tl. .ifference between the coot and its smaller 
Cl 1, the moorhen, is that the first is a bird 
W one sees always in large communities on 
la and big rivers, whereas the moorhen’s 
n of life is the opposite, for he is essentially 
ux ous, and shows a preference for winding 
br ks and tiny ponds where a happily married 
co’ le can lead a non-gregarious existence. 
* * * 


\ least two credible natural historians, Sir 
f [Thomas Browne of the seventeenth cen- 
tu: , and Lord Lilford of more recent times, have 
rec: :ded that, when a pack of coot are attacked 
by « falcon or eagle, they group together closely, 
an’ with their enormous feet throw up such a 


co! un of water that the bird of prey is unable 
to -lect a victim, and runs such a risk of getting 


his wing feathers drenched that he sheers off. 
As both the golden and white-tailed eagles, 
together with kites and a variety of falcons, are 
uninvited guests at every duck shoot in the Nile 
Valley, and as a pack of nervous coot are also 
always in evidence, I have had many oppor- 
tunities to see this novel and effective defence 
against aerial attack, but cannot give evidence 
that I have actually witnessed it. The coot, 
when a bird of prey passes overhead at close 
range, does gather together with signs of alarm, 
and there is a certain amount of splashing 
caused by frightened outliers scurrying in on 
the surface of the water to join the centre of the 
scrum, but I should hesitate to say that I had 
seen the birds using their feet deliberately to 
throw up a water screen as a protection. 


* * 
* 


N the other hand, whenever I have watched 

the reactions of coot to birds of prey at a 
duck-shoot, the eagles and falcons have been 
there for duck purposes only. These birds fly 
towards the sound of the guns because experi- 
ence has taught them that shooting means 
a considerable number of winged and wounded 
duck, which can be picked up with the minimum 
of effort; and, therefore, why worry about 
unwounded and not so palatable coot ? Possibly 
the coot themselves are fully aware that they are 
in no great danger when an eagle passes over- 
head at duck-shoots, for it would seem to be the 
tule that creatures of the wild know instinctively 
when their natural enemies are in a dangerous 
frame of mind, or not. Rabbits will flop about 
cheerfully round their buries with a grinning fox 
sitting up some fifty yards away, and watching 
them and flocks of linnets and other small birds 
will often ignore the passage overhead of a 
sparrow-hawk, if he is flying home replete after 
a successful day. 


* * 
* 


7] ‘HE behaviour of coot at a duck-shoot in 
England is interesting and to a certain 
ex nt inexplicable as, when the firing begins 
Wl. . a constant rattle of shots on a mile-length 
ol ver and flights of alarmed duck winging their 
we up and down stream, the word seems to be 
pa ed in the coot pack that, though the situa- 
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“BARE RUINED QUIRES,” 
tion is ominous, they themselves are in no 
immediate danger, and that all birds are to keep 
calm and refrain from taking to wing. When the 
fusillade has continued for half an hour or more, 
the coot will usually leave the water all together 
and mass themselves on a meadow by the river 
bank. Then, when the flights of duck have 
become infrequent and the firing intermittent, 
the nerves of the coot pack suddenly give way 
and the whole community will take wing, flying 
aimlessly and foolishly up and down the river. 


- 
a: * 
T the time of writing, a howling gale, 
accompanied by heavy rain, has been 


blowing for five days and, though occasionally 
the sky clears for a brief space in the evening 
and the wind drops to a brisk breeze, the Clerk 
of the Weather almost immediately repents of 
his leniency, and, drawing on his reserves, 
switches on another gale from a slightly differ- 
ent quarter with even more rain. On the fifth 
day of this weather, when life had become 
almost insupportable, I received a letter from 
my old gardener of Sinaitic days, who enlists the 
services of the village scribe once a year to 
acknowledge my Christmas gift. Actually, as 
Christmas means nothing to him, my gift in 
acknowledgment of his past services should be 
sent on the Mohammedan festival of Bairam, 
which follows Ramadan, but as the date of this 
changes from year to year I am never very 
certain about it. 

The letter concludes with this pious wish : 
“Rain came to the desert this year very much 
that all the inhabitants have much corn and 
barley. We ask Allah, for your sake, to send 
you in England plenty of rain as it happened in 
the desert, and not to trouble you to make a 
reservoir.”” The prayers of the righteous are 
always answered, and in the parlance of the 
Army of to-day ‘‘we’ve had it!’’ There is not 
the slightest necessity to make a reservoir as a 
fine natural one has formed at the end of my 
lane, cutting me off from the village, and the 
rain, which in the desert is a blessing and makes 
ploughing possible, has postponed that which is 
overdue in my field for another month at least. 
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E. H. Eugene Pizey 
SURREY 


NEWARK ABBEY, 


UNDY ISLAND is connected in my mind 
2/4 with bird watching and _ ornithological 
research, combined with a side line in sheep 
grazing, for like so many other people I know 
the island very well by sight, but have never 
been properly introduced to it. I am informed, 
however, that a sport which most of us connect 
solely with the Highlands—stalking—is to be 
obtained on the island, presumably by per- 
mission of the owner, as there are quite a num- 
ber of red deer, Japanese deer and wild goats in 
residence. Both varieties of deer were intro- 
duced to the island many years ago and, finding 
conditions to their liking, have bred freely. 
The ‘‘wild” goats, I imagine, are like the 
“wild”? goats of some parts of Ireland and 
Wales, and are descended from old billies from 
a domestic herd which broke off relations with 
their human owners way back in the past. 


Lundy Island is flat on top, but falls away 
to the sea in steep, broken cliffs which are some 
400 feet high, and by day the deer lie up on 
those parts of the cliffs that are not precipitous 
and where cover is provided by rhododendron 
growth. When the animals come up at dusk to 
feed on the plateau above they usually select 
those areas that are covered with bracken, 
which on Lundy grows to a great height. The 
stalking apparently is similar to that emploved 
when ibex shooting. 


* * 
* 


ign deer having been located, it is then 

necessary to find a spot within range from 
which a shot can be taken, and in this connec- 
tion the direction of the wind must be studied 
most carefully. Those who have stalked game 
in precipitous mountains will know how fluky 
a quite strong wind can be when it buffets 
against a cliff’s face, and then curls downwards 
against the general direction. As with ibex, 
markhor and other mountain animals, the shot 
has to be taken so often in a most perilous 
position, half over the cliff’s face with the 
shikavi hanging onto the rifleman’s heels, and 
with the added difficulty of estimating the correct 
foresight allowance for an almost vertical shot. 
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COACHING DAYS AND WAYS 


Written and Illustrated by 


LIONEL EDWARDS 


HAD been reading of the wondrous speea 
I obtained by jet-propelled aeroplanes and had 

later gone out to see how a gang of Italian 
prisoners were getting on with our potatoes on 
the site of the Roman road—probably the first 
Italian soldiers to work on the road since the 
Legions left, some 2,000 years ago. I tried to 
explain this to the sergeant in charge, but his 
English was not quite sufficiently advanced, and 
in any case his mind held but one idea—that 


shortly he would be going home. “Italy, I 
presume?” ““No! No! Glasgow !”’ he replied, 


““Me have English wife.”’ 

The combination of aeroplane speed records 
and the Roman road raised the train of thought 
that the Romans were the first to speed up 
travel by these same roads. After the departure 
of the Legions the roads fe]l into decay. Through- 
out the Middle Ages and up to the nineteenth 
century they remained moribund, until the 
demand for fast mail-coaches produced new 
great roads. Our generation has already seen so 
many changes that it can scarcely keep in touch 
with the speed-up of travel. The cost of wings 
will probably exercise the minds of our children. 

Although aerial travel is not yet the univer- 
sal form of locomotion, its day is at hand. The 
motor roads about to be constructed will 
probably be completed at just about the time 
when the motor-car is finally supplanted by the 
aeroplane, for history repeats itself. For example, 
the roads of England steadily improved with 
the speed-up of coaching, but went out of use 
again with the advent of the more rapid 
railways. 

Nevertheless, petrol has revolutionised 
locomotion to such an extent that we scarcely 
realise how cheap and luxurious is modern 
travel compared with coaching days. I gather 
that about 214d. a mile was what a coach j journey 
cost. It sounds inexpensive, but the pound 
sterling was infinitely more valuable in those 


days, when a man was passing rich on £40 a year. 
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en route and tips had 
to be added, of course, 
to the cost of coach 
travel, and on long 
journeys bed and 
breakfast and more - 
tips as well. aff” 
By post-chaise / f 
was the most com- \ in 
fortable way of trav- ' 
el. The rich used . 
their own travelling & 
chariots with their 
own horses for short 
distances, but hired 
post-boys and horses 
for long journeys. 
Up to our own 
youthful days many 
old inns still had the 
words ‘‘Neat post- 
chaises for hire,’’ or 
‘“*Post- Horses’’ 
written up in faded 
paint—relics of 
former and more 
prosperous days. I 
do not know what 
was the usual charge for post-horses, but I 
lately came across a complaint in the contem- 
porary Press from a gentlemar who said: ‘At 
Amesbury and one or two other inns they con- 
tinue to charge 1s. 2d. per mile for each pair of 
horses and 7d. a mile for a saddle-horse.’’ So 
apparently Is. 2d. 
must have _ been 
well above the usual 
charges. Moreover, 
the post-boy of 
real life was no 
heroic figure, being 
usually drunken 
and seldom civil, the 
latter more especially 
if he {considered his 
tip insufficient ! 




















THE COMMODORE, a 











stage-coach, front view. 
D 


lamps and the brake 


(Right) POSTILION WITH LEAD HORSES OF A POST-CHAISE. 
The reins of the led horse are coupled and do not pass through terrets. 








BACK VIEW OF THE QUICKSILVER MAIL-COACH. Showing 
the single seat for the guard, the skid hanging underneath the vehicle 
and the spare horse-collar on the early-pattern lamp 


I have ridden in a post-chaise, for a few 
yards only, at a show of old vehicles. It was 
comfortable and beautifully sprung on C springs, 
although I do not know if this was actually so 
in the days of their use. It occurred to me that 
one might feel something akin to seasickness, as 
there was distinctly a side swing when in rapid 
motion. Also, I believe that on a long journey 
the back view of the post-boy bobbing up and 
down might get on modern neives (our fore- 
fathers had none }). 

A word on the illustrations in this article. 
The post-chaise was drawn from life, as were also 
the mail- and stage-coaches. Although the draw- 
ings are not dated they were done about 1923, 
when a parade of vehicles was included in the 
International Horse Show at Olympia. ‘he 
Quicksilver, Royal Mail, was the actual coach in 
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use in 1835, and had, as far as I could 
see, not been modernised. Its colours 
were red and black. The single seat 
behind for the guard is exactly as seen 
in early mail-coach pictures. No mod- 
ern brake has been added, for the skid 
is shown hanging beneath. The guard 
had to alight to put it on and to take it 
off. The lamp is the early pattern, and 
a spare horse-collar hangs upon it. 
' The Commodore, 1839, a stage- 
coach, to carry more passengers, appears 
nave been slightly modernised, vide 
lanps and brake. It ran between 
hester and London, being cata- 
lo-ued as the Pickwick Coach. Its col- 
ou swere blackand yellow. I would par- 
ti Jarly point out that the attachment 
I 
1 





Te 
I 
o. eraces from leaders to wheelers in 
-chaises is direct on to wheel traces, 
; ead of to bars, as in a coach, or toa 
5. le bar, as with the extra cock horses 
hill. In post-chaises the reins of the 
horse were coupled together and 
not pass through terrets, so that 
postilion had only one extra rein 
yd. 
The stable sketches are founded on 
ures by Herring, himself a coach- 
I before being an artist. 

To return to the highway ; the first 
ch was put on the road in 1667 and 
t! fare from London to Birmingham 
vy £1 5s. 6d. The journey took three 
cs, The first mail-coach started about 
1 Leaving London at 8.0 a.m. it A POST-CHAISE. Note attachment 
r hed Bristol at 11.0 p.m. The first of traces from leaders to wheelers direct 
: ig coach, in 1754, took four and a on to wheel traces; also the bearing 
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days to travel from Manchester reins on all four horses 
.ondon. _ - 
Both mail- and road-coaches grad- 
iv became faster and faster. The 
brated Shrewsbury Wonder com- 
ed 158 miles, from London to 
ewsbury in 1534 hours. Coaching 
w:s at its height in 1823. May Day was 
the great day for racing between 
coaches, many of which carried no 
passengers so that they could travel 
light. The Independent Tally Ho did 
109 miles in 7% hours. This meant 
springing them, that is, galloping most 
of the way, for the time included stop- 
ping to change horses. Each stage was 
usually nine miles. In early days ten 
minutes was allowed for changing 
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(Left) COACH-HORSES READY TO 
START. Reins and whip all prepared 


for the coachman. 


(Below) A COACH TEAM AWAITING 

ITS TURN IN STABLES, which. are 

divided into stalls by poles slung from 
the roof 


horses, but this was reduced to three. 
I believe that the record for changing 
four horses was 60 seconds. 

The horsing of the coaches was a 
trade of great magnitude. All sorts 
found their way into it. Better roads 
and the demands of commerce altered 
the type of horse in the latter days of 
coaching. ‘If cotton people must go 
as fast as their jennies, why then there 
must be railroads, nobody can deny,” 
lamented a coaching enthusiast in 
1834. 

Hounslow was the first stage out 
of London for all coaches going West 
and 2,500 horses were stabled in that 
village for changing the teams. 

The coach-horse lived high, his 
stomach being the corn measure—in 
a other words he was given as much as 
yy) e- “ia Zh \ : he could eat. Horses were cheap enough 

ails. “4: ‘Gea : = then, the average being about £23, but 

UT SPX Aws D, on all routes the first stage out of 

WA So - A—.- London was the most showily horsed, 

and more money was given for these 

animals. Horses had to be cheap. A 

coach had to take £10 per mile gross 
profit or it did not pay its way. 

Moreover, three or four years was 
the limit which a horse could stand in 
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ete ae = fast coaches, although they might last 
Ce ee ane =); .  ag——eaal seven in slow vehicles. There were in 
<= —~ those days heavy losses also in the 
9 = crowded stables from diseases such as 
ee ee : pink-eye and glanders, almost unknown 
——— to-day. I can remember that in about 
SS 1900 a whole stable full of horses at 


Si Oxford was destroyed during an out- 
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In 1898, 1,385 horses were 
In 1901 2,370 


break of glanders. 
destroved and 2,443 in 1903. 
cases were reported, 67 per cent. of them being 
in London and traceable to permanently-in- 


fected stables. The elimination of the disease 
was energetically tackled in 1908. The last 
case I saw was in 1917. 

Coach stables were extensive in the nine- 
teenth century, but usually dark and over- 
crowded. There were no loose boxes and few 
stalls. Instead, poles were slung from the roof 
between the animals. This saved space, but 
must have caused many accidents from kickers, 
etc., but more especially to tired horses which 
usually lay at full length on their sides. 

The team next for the road was turned 
round in the stalls, ready harnessed. When put 
to, the first team of the day stood with one man 
at the heads of the leaders and another at those 
of the wheelers. The reins were thrown over 
the off wheeler’s loins to hang from the middle 
terret. The whip was laid across the wheelers’ 
quarters, waiting for his lordship, the coach- 
man. 

I] have often wondered how manv horses 
each man was expected to do in coaching 
stables, but labour was cheap and _ plentiful, 
with no unemployment, in those days. I 
wonder, too, how much a load the local farmers 
and gardeners paid for the mountains of 
manure that must have collected in the stable 
vards. 

Manv an old racehorse, and at 
winner on the flat, went into the lead of the 
fiving drags. What a change from the heavy 
horses in the early coaches, insensible to voice 
or thong the latter freely used !—were these 
bloodlike animals. They were restrained with 
ditficulty and the seldom-used whip remained 
in its socket. 

The great difficulty with which — pro- 
prietors had to deal was sore shoulders. A 
spare collar was always carried on the lamp 
bracket, as shown in the illustration. Many 
devices were tried to obviate this injury. Some 
horse-keepers never took the collars off; saving 
that this practice kept the collars warm and 
It is recorded that a Mr. Mitchell of the 
Eagle Inn, who horsed the Chesterfield —Cam- 
bridge coach, used to throw a bucket of cold 
water over his horses and thus have the mud 
washed off. The animals were then left to dry 
themselves by rolling in the litter, presumably 
moss litter. I should like to know whether they 
suffered from cracked heels. They probably 
did ! 

It will be noticed in all contemporary 
pictures that bearing reins are in use. These 
gave the driver extra control over his four horses 
for considerable strength is required to handle 
a team. As Nimrod says, ‘Where is the arm 
that could bear the weight of four horses leaning 
on the bit for an hour or more together, perhaps 
at full gallop. The greatest instance of corporal 
exertion on a coach is that of Captain Barclay 
of Urie, who drove the mail the whole way from 
London to Edinburgh, 400 miles.” j 

his brings us to the man who drove the 
We are accustomed to think from 
Dickens and Christmas Numbers, that the coach- 
man was always large and rotund, red-faced and 
much given to brandy-and-water, with one eye 
on the fair sex and the other on the look-out for 
tips. This is probably true of the early days, but 
with the zenith of coaching a very different tvpe 
came along. The more rapid pace of travel 
required much younger men who could stand 
the strain of galloping across the map and who 
could be relied on not to drink. How quickly a 
tvpe changes can be realised if we recall the fat, 
elderly policeman of our youth, and compare 
them with the strapping voung men in the 
Force to-day. These coachmen were also verv 
quick with their tongues. On a_ passenger 
remarking on a passing long-haired dandy, the 
coachman said “Ah, I should like to put a 
twitch on ‘im and pull ’is mane a bit !”’ 

fo come to actual travel, coaching would 
scarcely suit the present generation, brought up 
to central-heated houses and closed-in motor- 
‘The start from the Bull and Mouth at 
5a.m. on a Winter’s morning in the dark, with 
a thick yellow fog over London and perhaps a 
link boy with torch in front of the horses’’ can 
scarcely have been a pleasant beginning to a 


least one 


soit. 


coach, 


cars. 
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journey to, say, Shrewsbury (186 miles) in 18 
hours, with a stop at Northampton and twenty 
minutes in which to bolt what food you could. 

A contemporary description says : “Inside 
full, three fat old men, a young mother, sick 
child, cross old maid and a parrot; bag of 
herrings, a gun (we hope not loaded), a lap dog 
and yourself. Awake with cramp in one leg and 
the other in lady’s hat box. Window closed, 
unpleasant smell, etc., etc. Outside, eve flicked 
out by clumsy coachman, hat blown off into a 
pond; seated between two apprehended mur- 
derers and a noted sheep-stealer in irons, etc.” 

Again, accidents were pretty frequent. A 
contemporary magazine remarked : ‘It is even 
betting that whoever takes up a newspaper in 
these wonderful times, whether a coach accident 
or a suicide first meets the eve.’’ But the reader 
of those days would have been even more 
astonished at seeing the monthly record of road 
fatalities in our contemporary Press. Coaching 
days simply could not, in that way also, com- 
pete with mechanised travel ! 

Perhaps the most remarkable coach accident 
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was a collision at night between a coach ani a 
wagon of hay. The coach lamps, being broken 
on impact, set alight to the hay which, with he 
wagon, was entirely burnt. Nearly as rema.k- 
able was the Chester-Manchester mail-co ch 
which, being left unattended, ran away at ni ht 
without the sleepy passengers knowing w :at 
had occurred. The horses knew the road so \. =|] 
that they pulled up as usual at their next s._.p 
at which the passengers discovered for the | -st 
time that they were without either guar or 
coachman ! 

Accidents due to bad weather were no r_jre 
frequent than to-day, and I have seen as m. iy 
motors abandoned in snowdrifts as were coa: es 
in Pollard’s pictures. 

So much for the past. Only a little n \re 
than a hundred years ago, and we have enti ly 
lost touch with the coaching era, for when je 
comes down to details of that period 1 is 
astonishing how little we know about the tr: «el 
of our forefathers. To-day the craze is for 
speed, and vet more speed to come. Never }e- 
less to-morrow started vesterday. 


A COUNTRYWOMAN’S NOTES 


By EILUNED LEWIS 


YOTHING has so greatly altered our 
N evervday life in the country as the 
return of the basic petrol ration, which 
should be added to the list of Good Things, 
comparable with Rowland Hill’s penny postage 
and the Repeal of the Corn Laws. Of course 
we are all delighted since it has put an end to 
those expedients and contrivances which so 
devoured our time. Even the telephone bill 
should show an improvement in health now that 
the wires no longer convey such messages as 
“Mrs. S. is going into Blank this morning and 
would vou like her to try for some fish?’’ to be 
followed all too often with ‘‘ Mrs. S. is so sorry 
but there was nothing except frozen fillet.”’ 

Yet, talking of fish, how many friendships 
have flourished over that cold-blooded, that all 
too frequently frozen, commodity. It was everv- 
body’s trouble, though perhaps not the greatest 
of our difficulties. Only the mothers of children 
know the intricate arrangements that revolved 
round a weekly dancing or music lesson, 
arrangements designed to convey in deepest 
Winter with least expenditure of petrol seven 
or eight small creatures, living at distances of 
several miles from each other and all liable to 
colds in the head and mysterious temperatures 
which might, at the last moment, overturn the 
most delicately adjusted plans. 

But have we not, nevertheless, grown soft 
in comparison with our ancestors? In a book 
of local reminiscence an old lady relates how 
she used to go to school in pattens. 

“T tell you, children were happy in those 
days; it was always hop, skip and a jump with 
us, and if we had to walk twelve miles to market 
and back in a day—whyv, we thought nothing 
of that! Either vou had to walk, or else jig- 
you-jolt-vou in the carrier’s cart, and that was 
all there was about it.” 

* * 

NE small but important piece of transport 
which has not vet shown much improve- 
ment is the collection and return of household 
laundry. A friend who has to go visiting from 
one house to another tells me that the problem 
of bed-linen is so acute that she proposes carry- 
ing her own sheets on her travels. So equipped 
she will be a most welcome guest, for the laun- 
dry’s voracious maw in which our linen is not 
only swallowed week after week but chewed at 
the same time, is killing our ancient traditions 
of hospitalitv. One way out of the dilemma is 
to make use of those spacious damask table- 
cloths which so many people possess and so few 
use nowadays. Unstarched they are said to 
make excellent sheets, and how amusing to 
sleep, for a change, between floral designs and 
Greek key patterns. I have in mind one ample 
table-cloth, dedicated to bosky ferns and 
antlered stags, which should be the pride of 
any bed. And has it yet occurred to a distracted 
hostess that guests might pillow their heads on 
table-napkins, perchance to dream of well- 





appointed Edwardian tables and meals to match ? 
* * * 
XO anyone whose garden adjoins a ploughed 
field (as mine does) the matter of rotation of 
crops is of great importance; a matter entirely 
decided by someone else, for otherwise I should 
elect every year a harvest of grain—wheat, oats 
or barley—all of them charming companions, 
coming up like a troop of ballet dancers to the 
verge of the garden, beyond the clumps of lupins 
and delphiniums where ‘‘the apple tree do lean 
down low.”’ But, alas, one year cabbages took 
the place of corn, and although one could 
admire the blue light of morning on their honest 
leaves, there was no escape as the weeks wore 
on from their penetrating, depressing smell. 
Now once more the patient earth has been 
ploughed up, not by the tractor but by two 
farm-horses and the ploughman, turning and 
whoaing at the garden edge and so distractingly 
picturesque that it has been difficult to get on 
with the morning’s work. This season it is to 
be roots. 
* * 
ERE in this piece of land is a microcosm 
of recent English history. Seven years 
ago it was an untouched heath where once 
Plantagenet kings hunted the deer; venerable 
thorn trees blossomed every Spring, and the 
children of two parishes filled their baskets and 
tin cans with blackberries at each Summer's 
end. Then in 1940 came the Tanks. For t iree 
weeks of Summer weather they camped on this 
ground. Stiles on which generations of lovers 
had leaned and carved their names disappe red 
for ever; ancient thorns and sapling aks 
snapped and fell as though a tornado had s. ept 
over them. Then one morning the Tanks left 
as swiftly as they had come, and the follo ng 
vear the nightingales sang in the may bi. .es 
quite regardless of the Canadian army ho 
arrived next. But that year we picked our 
blackberries for the last time, since after the 
Canadians came the Italians to dig, root up ind 
burn all our ancient thorns and brambles. — .at 
was too much for the nightingales; their ne. ing 
places had vanished and their “‘ pleasant vo’ 's 
have never returned. 

The war took some things away whic! vill 
never come back, but except for the nig  in- 
gales I do not think there is anything her ‘or 
regret. As I write the horses come up once | re 
to the hedge, the wind blowing their forelo «s. 
They remind me of my neighbour’s story of 0 W 
at the beginning of war she and her sister od 
their two hunters to plough up a mea: \W. 
These would go only in tandem, so one s: ‘ef 
guided the plough while the other and a gi 0m 
hung on to the bridles of the caracoling st: ls. 
Two Canadian soldiers, leaning on the ¢ ‘te, 
watched the performance until at last on- of 
them, shifting somewhat the position of his 
chewing-gum, commented gravely: “> 0U 
know, we don’t plough that way in Manitoba. 
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THE VERSATILE CHAMELEON 


trees and bushes that they cannot move quickly. 
All the creature’s efforts at locomotion are 
extraordinarily slow and deliberate. In the 
face of danger it escapes by standing still. 


‘“‘T was watching the other day a chame- 
leon crawling along the branch of a tree; 
its eyes were revolving in all directions, but 


Mas on a visit to Africa wrote to me : 


what surprised me was that each was moving The most marvellous weapon of the chame- 
independently of the other.’’ He added that leon is its tongue, an elastic piece of tissue that 
when he returned to his hotel he told his fellow can be projected, in some species, farther than 
travellers of his discovery. It was received with the length of the body. When not in use it is 
jee ‘‘Have another drink” they said; ‘“‘per- contracted into a small ball and lies in the front 
hap. then it will put its tongue out at you.’’ So of the mouth.. Chameleons do not hunt their 
he wrote to me to confirm his observation. I as- prey, they wait for it to come to them. The rov- 
sur. him that it was quite correct; there was ing eyes are for ever on the look-out, systemati- 
ni g original about it. Aristotle knew of it cally searching every branch and leaf within 
ove. 2,000 years ago and we may be quite sure range. Suddenly the prey is sighted. The head 
h he Egyptians did so long before that. is turned so that both eyes can be focused upon 


(he ability to move the eyesindependently, _ it. 


Actually the creature throws the most appal- 
ling squint but that does not handi- 
cap it. Reptiles have not acquired 
binocular vision, but two eyes are 
always better than one; they give 
greater accuracy of aim. The mouth 
opens, the tongue trembles, and 
then, like a jet, is suddenly shot out 
and as suddenly retracted, with the 
insect or grub or whatever the prey 
is, attached to it. 

Sometimes the tongue falls 
short of the target but not often. 























| The creature knows its own powers 

very exactly. To increase the range 

r of the tongue it may adopt an 

l almost upright attitude, hanging 

; on to its perch by the hind legs and 

, tail, the whole’ body strained 

2 forwards. 

S The chameleons are a very 

1 ancient family, so old that we know : 8 , 

K nothing of their origin. There are ee i 

d no fossils to guide us. They are gE: sf \ 

t related to the agamas and the 

P iguanas, but they are only very dis- 4 SPECIES OF CHAMELEON (CA. fischeri) 

— a a oe * WEIR CARRIES A NORN-LIRE 

n tropical Africa and Madagascar and ‘ 3 i > i 

y they must have been there when GROWTH ON ITS HEAD. 

1 “WITH THEIR CURIOUS, HELMET-SHAPED Madagascar was a part of the Note the length of the tail when uncurled. 

y HEADS, THEIR PROTUBERANT EYES AND African continent. Measured in ; 

i HUMPED BACKS, THEY LOOK MORE LIKE geological time that was some ; ; 

) GARGOYLES THAN ANY CREATION OF hundred million years ago. With road to extinction Some species lay eggs; 
NATURE.” (Ch. deremensis) their curious, helmet-shaped heads, others bring forth their young alive; but they 
: ‘ : their protuberant eyes and humped _ ll have large families. Ten or twelve is a 

a however, by no means exhausts the chameleon’s backs, they look more like gargoyles frequent litter; thirty have been recorded. 

P accomplishments. In its adaptions, or specialisations, than any creation of nature. Like all Chameleons are often kept as pets in Eng- 

i in structure, to fit it for an arboreal life, it is unique those beasts that have over lived land and if properly looked after will live for 

e among the reptiles. Its power to change colour, and their time in this world—the elephants _ several years. They are voracious creatures and 

e thus remain concealed in its surroundings, has become and _ the hippos, the crocodiles and _ to keep fit require foc od every day. They will also 

d proverbial. To describe the colour of a chameleon, as the giant tortoises—they are uncouth drink quite a lot of water. The common chame- 

. one would describe the colour of any other lizard, or in form and ungainly in movement. leon of North Africa does well in this country, 

. bird, or butterfly, is impossible, for the simple ‘reason Yet the chameleons still have great for it is used to a cold season and can survive 

iS that the creature might be half-a-dozen different colours vitality. They are by no means on the the English Winter. 

% in as many hours. 

d As the chameleon who is known 

v4 To have no colours of its own 

¥ But borrows from its neighbours’ hue 

His white or black, his green or blue. 

= Was written by Matthew Prior two hundred and fifty 

- years ago and it sums up the position pretty accur- 

i. ately. Blue, it ‘Must be admitted, can be acquired 

“ only by poetic licence, but every other colour in some 

d shade or other is within the creature’s range. Their 

t general hue is brown or green, sometimes pure but 

“ more often mixed in varying proportions to suit the 

“ requirements of the moment. Pure white is never 

attained, but when the creature is asleep it changes 

I to dirty white or pale grey. When angry it becomes 

“ black, and as chameleons are rather short-tempered 

a creatures they can often be teased into going black. 

= (he ability to change colour is not, however, a 

‘ chameleon’s prerogative. Many frogs, particularly tree- 

on frogs, and certain lizards can do so, but in variety of 

" colour and speed of performance the chameleon is easily ee ' 

a firs _ Moreover, like the eyes that can act indepen- F. W. Bond 

“x ~~: ly, the two sides of the body can act separately. THE TONGUE IS SUDDENLY 

od Shive a light upon one side of the body of a sleeping SHOT OUT AND AS SUDDEN- 

a = paca see will become darker, while the LY RETRACTED WITH THE 

ot Quick and perfect camouflage, in fact, is essential ciiaia, (tae 1 pedo” ee 

‘is to \e chameleon if it is to survive in Nature, for it is THE RANGE OF TH E TONCUE 

a ut rly defenceless. Speed of movement is denied it ; its ici apigaiea bi rces ’ ? : 


le are so specialised for holding on to the branches of 


THE CHAMELEON MAY ADOPT AN ALMOST UPRIGHT ATTITUDE 








BIRD-CAGE 


N early English representation of a bird- 
cage is in St. Andrew’s’ Church, 


Norwich, on the tomb of the parents 
of the poet Sir John Suckling. It is dated 
1630 and is carved in stone at the back of the 
effigies (Fig. 2). 

A bird of large proportions is outside the 
cage, about to prepare for flight; this is subtly 
indicated, signifying the moment before flight, 
when the soul is to be released. Suckling died 
in 1641, his parents in 1627. 

It is probable that cages of rush, wicker 
and other perishable materials, were used prior 
to this date. In As You Like It, Rosalind likens 
a man in love to ‘‘a bird confined in a cage of 
rushes,’ suggesting struggle and anxiety. A 
sod put at the bottom of a cage is referred to 
by John Webster in the Duchess of Malfi, first 
produced in 1614. ‘‘Didst thou ever see a lark 
in a cage? Such is the soul in the body; the 
world is like her little turf of grass’’—again 
struggle and only a sod of grass as compensation. 
So appeared a cage to Webster, who incidentally 
was a Freeman of the Merchant Taylors 
Company. 

A cloud of sinister suggestion hangs round 
cages. Jewish records tell: ‘‘ They lay in wait, 
as he that setteth snares; they set a trap, they 
catch men, as a cage is full of birds, so are their 
homes full of deceit.”’ 

No hint of the beauty of fluttering wings, 
or the charm of songsters in woodland beauty. 
The Courts of the seventeenth century made 
singing cage-birds the fashion. Louis XIII 
declared ‘‘there is no delight like the keeping 
of little singing birds, and hearing them 
whistle’’—a strange admission from one who 
had pondered much on the gold in recently 
discovered Madagascar, and conceded its 
exploitation, to the Compagnie d’Orient, for a 
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By E. NEVILL JACKSON 





1.—THE GRAHAM CHILDREN 
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BY HOGARTH. The bird, in a pretty cage of the 


period, sings and the children dance to the accompaniment of the little musical box. 


The National Gallery 


just been delivered, which I bought for my 
canary birds’’; these had been sent to him, as 
a gift from Captain Rooth, of Dartmouth. The 
Duke of Lauderdale kept ‘‘outlandish birds”’ 
in a room at Ham House still known as the 
volery though no longer fitted up as such. 
French and Dutch-made cages were used 


in England in Tudor times; there is a large 
parrot’s cage to be seen in a picture by Jan 
Steen, in the Ryks Museum, Amsterdam. The 
cage hangs from the ceiling in a lofty room; a 
woman holds food up to the bird. There is a 
strong wiring at the domed top, where a ring 
holds the chain, stout enough to withstand the 





2.—THE BIRD-CAGE CARVED ON THE 
SUCKLING MONUMENT, 1630 


St. Andrew’s Church, Norwich 





consideration. 
“‘delight.”’ 
William Hogarth’s lovely picture the 
Graham Children (Fig. 1) in the National 
Gallery, painted in 1742 for Daniel Graham, 
gives a charming setting for the bird-cage 
nursery incident. The little musical box, setting 
the bird singing and the children dancing, is a 
happy combination of interest. The artist loved 
children. His mulberry tree parties once a 
year were his delight—the aged tree died only 
recently. 
Charles II has left to London the remem- 
brance of his pleasure in birds in Bird Cage 
Walk. It was down this path, close to Whitehall, 
that the King strolled to visit and feed his small 
bird pets. Edward Listed was Clerk of the 
King’s Aviary, and Richard Smith the “ Volery 
Keeper” in 1663. The Keeper of the King’s 
Cormorants was paid half a crown a day. 
Samuel Pepys notes that “‘two cages have 


So he seems to have had other 




























3.—A SILVER CAGE, WITH EBONY 
BASE, AND IVORY AND JADE 
FITTINGS. Chinese, Chien Lung. Cooper 


Union Museum, New York 



















BIRD-CAGE OF BLUE GLA‘S. 
Late eighteenth century. A crimson ta: :el 
suggests Chinese inspiration. Cooper Union 
Museum, New York 


4.—A 
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5. [AHOGANY BIRD-CAGE IN FORM 
HOUSE. English. C. 1775 


gr ing of a great parrot, ‘‘beaked and mem- 


” 


be Another woman is cooking; men are 
pl aga game. The background is typical of 
cc rtable middle-class family requirements. 
In ie canvases of Vermeer, a bird-cage is 
so: times to be found; one example shows a 
pe oldfinch which has just been uncaged, but 
W . chain fastened to its leg, like a “‘ Jessed 
H s 


lorland, Hogarth and Chardin all give us 
pic .res of the vie intime of this period, showing 


m: kinds of bird-cages, from the example 
wl the occupant of the cage is alleviating 


, 


the lullness of a “long white seam’’ by his 
sin’ ng to his mistress, to a humble cage of 
wic, cr at the cottage door from which a black- 
bir or thrush cheers the housewife over her 
was.i-tub, 

bird-cages sometimes appear as ornamental 
features in tile pictures of Italian and Spanish 
origin, 

A few Chinese cages were imported; the 
example in Fig. 3 is typical of the artistry 
devoted to them in the Chien Lung epoch 
(1775-96). The whole frame including the 
strong hanging hook is of silver; the rings 
attached to the amber and coral bead chain 
are of jade. Carved ivory ornaments appear at 
the base and decorations of the same are inlaid 
in the lower ebony band. The whole cage is 
supported on carved ivory pieces, and the seed 
and water containers inside the cage are also 
of ivory. 
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OF A 6.—A CAGE MODELLED ON THE 


century. 


Similar in shape, rounded and solid, was 
a cage I once saw hanging from the decor- 
ated ceiling of a Sicilian drawing-room. The 
floor of the cage was four inches in depth and 
held the mechanism of a clock, its face and 
hands indicating the time on the under side 
and so visible to all in the room. The birds 
chirped merrily and were in no wise disturbed 
by the ticking and striking of this fantastic 
production of the eighteenth century. 

Another unusual cage, severe in outline 
(Fig. 4) is made entirely of blue glass, with the 
exception of the base of wood, into which the 
delicate glass hollowed pipes fit. The seed- and 
water-containers are also of the blue glass, as 
well as the domed top. The whole structure 
depends on brass supports, which, curving at 
the top, are attached to the ring. A crimson 
silk tassel of oriental origin hangs at the side, 
possibly as a contrast to the pale blue glass, 
or perhaps that the bird should nip and play 
with the pendent strands. 

So decorative are some of the 18th-century 
cages that it has been suggested they were 
occasionally made as a tour de force, and were 
never meant to house feathered occupants. The 
beautiful cage (Fig. 8) is appropriately of 
‘Chippendale Chinese’ style and made of 
mahogany in about 1755. No detail in line, 


in carving, facade and balustrade is lacking in 
beauty; the panels are masterpieces, the claw 
and ball feet as fine as the acanthus leaves on 
the squared roof, and, with it all, care is 


(Left) 
7.—A GOTHIC BIRD- 
CAGE. English. Second 
half of eighteenth cen- 
tury. Cooper Union 
Museum, New York 


(Right) 
8.—_MAHOGANY 
BIRD-CAGE WITH 
DETAIL IN _ IMITA- 
TION OF INDIAN 
BUILDING. C. 1755. 
Formerly in the collection 
of the late Mr. Edward 
Hudson 








RIALTO BRIDGE. 
Wilson Drake Collection, New York 


Venetian. Eighteenth 


bestowed on seed-boxes with ample space for 
half a dozen feeders at the same time. 

Sometimes cages were made in the form of 
houses, recalling dolls’ houses of the period. That 
in Fig. 5, of about 1775, is thoroughly English, 
with the front formed of interwoven wire. 

A cage of Gothic design (Fig. 7) indicates 
its date unmistakably as the second half of the 
eighteenth century, when the Gothic taste began 
to influence all decoration from bird-cages to 
chairs, tables and wallpapers, and reached most 
fashionable expression in the architecture of 
Strawberry Hill. A bird form in flight serves 
as a handle, instead of a prosaic ring for hanging; 
for this was the period when many small tables 
were made, and it is obvious that the cage, 
which has strong feet, was never made to hang 
but to stand upon them. Its Gothic windows, 
doors with ivory handles, and correct Georgian 
pediment make this cage an_ interesting 
specimen. 

The masterpiece of bird-cage building was 
achieved by an Italian peasant boy, who took 
as his model the Rialto Bridge in Venice, and 
worked out the details in wire and wood, while 
retaining the characteristics of the age-old 
structure (Fig. 6). Mr. Wilson Drake, the great 
bird-cage collector, numbered this fine example 
in his collection of over a hundred, which was 
purchased by the Misses Hewett, grand- 
daughters of Mr. Peter Cooper, founder of the 
Cooper Union Museum, where they are now to 
be seen in New York. 
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RACKENFORD MANOR, DEVON—II 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


The art of Home-making is discussed, & propos 
this charming example of it, where the motif is 
a collection of Staffordshire figures. 


HIS has been a home where its owners 

evidently took great pleasure in 

collecting things for it gradually, 
arranging and furnishing the house with them 
till it expressed visually the interests and to 
some extent the character of the occupants. 
In a real sense this process can be an art, 
in that it is a medium of self-expression 
translating a state of mind or scale of values 
into an arrangement of colours and forms. A 
domestic ari, of quite a humble order, and, 
alas, impermanent but at least an agreeable 
social accomplishment like the art of good 
cooking or good conversation, and, like them, 
the fine flower of civilisation. In its higher 
flights it calls for the wide range of apprecia- 
tion and the kind of exfertise termed “taste,”’ 
which is not the same thing at all as factual 
knowledge or, even less, pride of purse. That 
way lies the museum. 

Since Rackenford, as the late Arthur 
Chamberlain made it, is I think a notable 
instance of it, it is worth considering a little 
further the implications of home-making as 
an art. The very use of the word home 
suggests the important qualification that it is 


1.—THE FAMILY OF THE LATE ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN 
AT RACKENFORD MANOR. By T. C. Dugdale, R.A. 


not of course altogether a mat- 
ter of aesthetics in the narrow 
sense. The result must be 
physically as well as artistically 
satisfying—vital, comfortable, 
happy. The “sporting conver- 
sation piece” by Mr. T. C. 
Dugdale at the head of this 
page expresses the extent to 
which this other scale of values 
has entered into this particular 
home. It gives us, too, the 
atmosphere of the place, which, 
as I described in the previous 
article, considerable pains were 
taken to maintain and develop : 
the character of the unpreten- 
tious home of a small squire. 
At the same time the art 
is more than personal idiosyn- 
crasy, mere gratification of 
the senses or exhibitionism. 
For the level of taste in an 
age or nation is the aggregate 
of that reached in_ private 
homes, so that the home-mak- 
ing art ultimately determines 
the quality of national crafts- 
manship, thus giving direction 
to the teaching in schools of 
design, and style to many 
classes of exported manufac- 
tured goods. In this respect the 
standard of domestic taste 
touclies national economics if 
it enables British products to 
compete successfully abroad 
with those of more leisured and 
richer countries where taste 


2.—GROUP OF STAFFORD- 

SHIRE FIGURES IN THE 

DINING-ROOM. Principally 

by Ralph Wood the younger, 
about 1790 


has, perhaps, greater liberty to develop 
though craftsmanship may be inferior to ours. 
This aspect has become extremely important 
in recent weeks and it must be recognised 
that, in this respect, we possess definite 
advantages in our traditions of civilisation 
and craftsmanship. But it is not so generally 
realised that you cannot suddenly turn on 
good industrial design like a tap of constant 
hot water. The temperature has to be gener- 
ated. The industrial designer, the art-school 
teacher, the industrialist himself, can rarely 
possess the cultural background—the taste, 
leisure and expertise—to evolve style of t!iem- 
selves. It is the man or woman with sufficient 
leisure and means to develop taste in the 
forming of a home who ultimately determines 
the style and quality of industriai prod:icts; 
for he or she alone of the community puts 
those products to the highest test— ing 
with them in association with the fin: arts 
of other epochs and countries. You c: inot 
have a style without taste, or taste wi. .out 
educated leisure. The fine products o the 
eighteenth century were made to the rev :ire- 
ments of a leisured (and highly educ ted) 
aristocracy who set the fashion for the om- 
mercial and professional public, an 0 
directly or indirectly controlled the dv gns 
of the Chippendales and Wedgwoods. \ ith- 
out the dilettanti, English products wou! not 
have risen above the utilitarian and vi 2ar, 
to which in fact they reverted in the ab. nee 
of that influence in the nineteenth ce: ury 
and from which they are now endeavo ‘ing 
to rise. As applied to industry, the «a ol 
home-making 7s civilisation, in contra © t0 
mere /uxe which is material progres 0 
factual knowledge which is technology 4s 
applied to a home, a home can easil be 
expensive without art, and be filled vith 
beautiful and interesting things wit .0out 
being itself beautiful or interesting. 
Applying this theorem to the parti: ular 
instead of to the general, the art of hi me- 
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3— ‘ACE AND TEMPERANCE. Neale or D. Wilson of Hanley. Height 28 ins. (Midale) 4.—BACCHUS AND ARIADNE. 
Eno Wood (?). Height 243 ins. (Right) 5.—PRUDENCE AND FORTITUDE. Enoch Wood or Wood and Caldwell. Height 205 ins. 


ma may be said to consist in sen- 
siti ss to relationships: relationships 
bet’ en architecture and _ furnishing, 
col and shapes, past and present, 
pers ‘al and abstract. The initial 
nece ity seems to be for the home- 
mak + to be intensively interested in 
some object or group of objects—a 
pict, pieces of furniture, or orna- 
men *, acquired or retained because of 
that affection. From that beginning a 
room and so the home can be built up. 
Other objects are obtained that are re- 
lated to it in form or colour or spirit, 
backgrounds and textiles are selected to 
harmonise or contrast with them. In 
this way a rhythm or series of relation- 
ships are set up which the eye appraises. 
The better the quality of the initial 
object the finer the quality of the re- 
sulting ensemble will be, probably. But 
not necessarily. Even if the initial 
object is aesthetically negligible, even 
monstrous, yet cherished, and_ the 
sequence is followed, the result will have 
character and not merely exhibit 
“ghastly good taste.’’ The great thing 
is that there should be personal feeling 
and personal discrimination generating 
the relationship or rhythm. 

Rackenford happens to illustrate 
this theory of relationships as a basis of 
taste very clearly. (I believe the basis 
will always be found to be the same 
in every instance though not always 
so explicitly.) Here the identical object, 
orrather objects, was a group of very 
line Staffordshire figures. Mr. Chamber- 
lain had begun to collect them at the 
Instance of Mr. Allan Walton some 
years before acquiring Rackenford, so 
that when the time came to apply 
the art to home-making there, initial 
objects with valuable and unusual 
(ualities were available to supplement 
the yeneral character of the house. 

‘he figures that chiefly affected 
the rooms in which they are placed— 
the staircase (Fig. 6), drawing-room 
(Fig. 10), and dining-room (Fig. 7)— 
are | the large type, exquisitely model- 
led and coloured, which were being 

ced at Burslem and _ elsewhere 6.—THE STAIRCASE. The mushroom-pink walls with white relief, stone floor, and 

1800. For the following] notes brown furniture, etc., develop the colouring of the Staffordshire figures 
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7, 8—SIDEBOARD AND FIREPLACE OF THE DINING-ROOM. 


1946 


Mellow green walls, lavender-grey woodwork and ivory 


glazed ceiling derived from Staffordshire figure colouring 


on them I am indebted to Mr. Bernard 
Rackham. Two figures (Fig. 3) symbolical of 
Peace, wearing a robe of yellow with 
black spots, and Temperance suggest the 
work of Neale of Hanley or David Wilson, 
his partner and successor. Bacchus and 
Ariadne (Fig. 4) by Enoch Wood (between 
1783-90), he swathed in a blue cloak, she in 
a goat skin over a yellow robe, is perhaps the 
loveliest group in the series. The figures 
(Fig. 5) of Prudence and Fortitude are 
attributed to Enoch Wood or Wood and 
Caldwell about 1790, and wear light blue 
yellow-lined mantles over flowered gowns. 
All these stand on marbled bases. In the 
alcove (Fig. 2) can be distinguished Hudibras 





9.—ALCOVE ON STAIRCASE. 
DRAWING-ROOM. 


(top shelf), an enamelled version of the figure 
first modelled by Ralph Wood at Burslem 
about 1770, probably by the younger Wood 
c. 1780; and groups of smaller figures charac- 
teristic of the latter. In the staircase alcove 
(Fig. 9), the tall Venus is identical with one 
(cf. Read, Staffordshire Figures) inscribed 
“Thomas Leek, 1819’; and the bust of 
Britannia is probably by Ralph or Enoch 
Wood, late eighteenth century. All the 
figures have the clear and often delicate 
colouring and rich glaze of the ware of that 
date. 

The staircase, adjoining the entrance 
hall illustrated last week, was part of the 
1932 addition for which Mr. David Robertson 
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Mushroom-pink wallpaper background to Staffordshire figures 
Devon pink, cream woodwork, sage green upholstery and bright modern flower pictures 


was associated with Mr. Walton as architect. 
The space, stone-flagged with black marble 
insets, is rounded to the north where it is 
lit by a tall arched window above the curve 
of the hanging staircase. The curve of this is 
echoed in the simple wrought-iron scrolls 
carrying the handrail, and by two arched 
niches in the staircase walls. These (I'ig. 9) 
contain a number of the figures and some of 
the larger examples stand on the oak hall 
table between large brown stone-ware lamps. 
Opposite to the table is an Italian 17th- 
century heraldic tapestry, from the motifs of 
which are derived the festoons of plaster 
enrichment on the walls. The general colour- 
ing of these is mushroom pink. 


(Right) 10.—A CORNER OF TH 
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The drawing-room is a long room formed out of the 
original entrance and stairs hall facing south (Fig. 
10). Figures are sparsely introduced but the warm 
Devon pink of the walls, the cream woodwork, and 
the chintz curtains were suggested by their basic colours. 
Another theme, however, is introduced here in a group 
of contemporary flower pieces, several by Beatrice 
Bland, and the large one above the settee by Cedric 
Morris. These introduce bright clear flower-colours and 
a rather cold luminousness—not dissimilar to the light 
reflected on the glaze of the pottery figures. 

(he dining-room, made out of two small rooms, has 
a Hondecoeter picture of swans above a fine Sheraton 
sideboard flanked by niches. The colouring, suggested 
partly by the picture and particularly by the figures, is 
a me low green with egg-shell varnish on the walls, the 
wood ork lavender grey with its mouldings dark gilt, 

» andt. 2 ceiling toned to ivory with a high gloss varnish. 
The . usual combination, repeating closely that of some 
Stafi: dshire figures, is peculiarly pleasing. 
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8 SE 
13.—BROWN FURNITURE, OLD NEEDLEWORK RUGS, APRICOT AND 
CREAM BACKGROUND 





1l—ORANGE GROUND WALLPAPER WITH 
WHITE AND COLOURED FLOWERS, IN A 
BEDROOM 





The bedrooms have had their character built up 

inmuch the same way, though there the initial object 
has usually been some piece or pieces of furniture. In the 
charming picture of Mrs. Chamberlain’s room (Fig. 12) 
at the south end of the east wing, it is the black 
lacquer furniture set here against lavender, grey chintz 
and wallpaper with small white pattern, and light cream 
woodwork, with two or three flower pictures and water- 
colours. In the corresponding room in the west wing 
(Fig. 13), the furniture is brown, the rugs brownish 
on an oak boarded floor, and the bed coverlets linen with 
a bold pattern in brown wool. These are set against an 
apricot paper with a white star and a chintz pre- 
dominantly pale peach and cream. The general effect 
's an unusual symphony of brown-gold-pink. 
_ In nearly all the rooms wallpaper plays a distinctive 
ll unspectacular part. In two east-facing bedrooms 
bolder patterns are used, both French. That in Fig. 14, 
teprin'ed by Mauny of Paris from old Empire blocks, 
has b own, red, and beige motifs on a stone ground, with 
ireze of similar colouring; that in Fig. 11 has bright 
‘tyliss: flowers with plenty of white on an orange — = . 
sour. ; both taking their cue from objects in the 14.—OLD FRENCH WALLPAPER PATTERN IN BROWN, RED AND 
tooms, BEIGE ON STONE COLOUR 
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THE ELIZABETHAN HOUSE, 


PLYMOUTH 


Pr YNHE Elizabethan house, 32, New 
| Street, is a 16th-century survival in 
Plymouth’s most historic quarter. It 
is so welded into the history of the city, the 
West Country and the beginnings of the 
British Empire that no apology is needed 
for its preservation. While there are many 
Elizabethan houses in other parts of 
Britain whose decoration and ornament are 
richer than this one, there are not many still 
in existence whose shadows fell across the 
street which Sir Francis Drake trod and 
down which the Pilgrim Fathers wended 
their way to board the Wavyflower in their 
search for a new world. 

New Street has the character of all 
really ancient streets. The narrow, winding 
thoroughfare suited the simple requirements 
of the sixteenth century, which in most 
cases would have been pedestrian, supple- 
mented with an occasional ‘* pack-horse”’ 
for carrying the goods and merchandise be- 
tween the houses and the adjoining quays. 

The house bears the characteristics of 
many Plymouth houses of the Elizabethan 
and early Jacobean periods. Since it is 
situated on The Barbican where the mer- 
chants, fishermen and sea captains of the 
old town of Sutton (Plymouth) had their 
homes, it is only natural that it should have 
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2.—LIVING-ROOM ON THE 





3.—THE KITCHEN. 
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GROUND 


By H. RONALD HICKS 


been built to suit the requirements of its 
occupants. The front of the house is con- 
structed of moulded English oak, simply 
carved, between thick stone sidewalls. The 
ground and first floors are entirely spanned 
by large mullioned windows in order that as 
much light should enter the rooms as the 
narrow street would permit. The window 
on the first floor embraces a small project- 
ing oriel window supported by beautifully 
carved terminal corbels. Each window is 
covered by a small “‘pent-roof.’”’ It is 
interesting to recall that it was this type of 
roof which gave rise to the term “‘eaves- 
dropping,’ for anyone standing too close 
to the windows for the purpose of listening, 
would receive the drips from the roof on 
his shoulders. 

The entrance to the house is simple 
and unpretentious. In addition to serving 
the main house, in later years it gave access 
to a passage leading to a tenement which 
was constructed over the garden and court- 
yard at the rear, to afford accommodation 
for the servants and workmen in_ the 
employment of the occupier of the house. 

Not all the coats of whitewash, paint 
and varnish with which ignorant but over- 
zealous tenants covered the panelling and 
beams of the rooms have been able to 
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interest.ng pieces of furniture of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
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The hearth chair belongs to the Commonwealth period 
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1.—THE ELIZABETHAN HOUSE ON 
LEFT OF ANCIENT NEW STREET 


THE 








conceal their grace and dignity. The first room we 
enter is the main living-room (Fig. 2) which overlooks 
the street. 

The room contains some interesting pieces of 
furniture of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
A finely carved oak dower chest, civca 1620, is an 
interesting example in the development of the English 
chest. The front and sides of the chest are divided into 
panels, each carved with a formal floral pattern. The 
hinges securing the cover are fixed on the inside, as an 
additional measure of security, and the heavy iron lock 
makes its unlawful opening a formidable task. A 
pedestal chest of the same period, though much smaller, 
is of considerable interest, as the base contains two 
small drawers, which from their partitions would 
appear to have been used at some time for money. It 
was not until the early years of the seventeenth ce itury 

































that the custom of constructing drawers in the base of 
a chest crept into popular usage. 

An armchair, civca 1630, inlaid with bog oa and 
holly is an unusual example of early English inla’ and 
a noticeable milestone in the development of « ‘afts- 
manship. This chair is probably the work of a L -idon 
craftsman; certainly it must have been made at « arge 
centre, for design in rural areas often lagged many . ears 
behind that of the city. The furnishings are com, eted 
by a very fine pair of William and Mary high-l -ked 
chairs, with cane seats. An item of particular inte 2st is 
a large pewter platter bearing the arms of Sir F . ancis 
Drake, made by Henry Little of London in the 1. ‘ddle 





of the eighteenth century. While it has obviou. ¥ no 














connection with the great Elizabethan seaman, i‘: con- 
nection with his descendants is worthy of note. The 
fireplace, as in each of the rooms, is constructed : ~ the 
burning of logs and has a cobbled hearth spanne: »y 4 
heavy oak lintel. 

Immediately adjoining the living-room the 
kitchen (Fig. 3) containing an unusual 18th-ce <ury 
oak settle originating from a Dartmoor farm-hous. and 
a number of early cooking utensils. The large bo seat 
in the base of the settle is attached by a pair of s ple 
hinges and the upright supports of the canop and 
back are worthy of special comment, as the knee ints 
at their upper ends are natural—having been fash oned 
from the trunk and branch of a tree. When Englis | oak 
was used for the construction of English men-o' wat, 
trees were often selected which could be readily u.°d in 
this way for the knee joints in the ribbing of the \°ssel. 

inite 





The cobbled hearth is edged with a large g: 
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hearth stone and, built into the wall behind 
the hearth, is an earthenware baking oven, 
sealed when in use by a “pat” of clay. The 
small hearth chair standing by the side jof 
the fireplace belongs to the Commonwealth 
period and was in use in a village homestead 
until recently. 

Beneath the kitchen and the living-room 
is a small cellar, used at various times during 
its existence for the storage of fishing tackle, 
nets and merchandise. 

feature of many of the old houses in this 
locality is the pole staircase (Fig. 5). Circular 
in construction, the staircase is built into the 
thickness of the wall, with a disused ship’s mast 
as th: central newel post. A heavy rope served 
as the only hand-rail. On the restoration of the 
hous’ it was discovered that there were no 
fewe than four layers of treads, indicating the 


cont .ued use of many generations. 

1e courtyard room on the first floor 
adj the large bedroom and has been fur- 
nist as a day-room. A William and Mary 
dav |, the forerunner of the couch, in oak 
and ilnut, with adjustable head-rest and 
fine] arved supporting rails, is a delightful 
exa : of this type of furniture. The oak 
ches f the first half of the seventeenth century, 
has unusually heavy cover attached by fine 
orn ital hinges. The front of the chest is 
divi into three arched panels of carved 
flor. sign. 

» Elizabethan bedroom (Fig. 4) contains 
a su ) oak canopied four-post bed, circa 1560. 
This | was originally made for Littleton Hall, 
a W: -estershire country house, but was later 
trans *red to Mannington Hall, Norfolk, 
fron lich mansion it was acquired for the 
Eliz han house. 


scroll carving of the canopy surround 
and panelled back make this piece a perfect 


exan of 16th-century craftsmanship. The 
origi iron rods for the bed curtains are still 
in po. ion, and the only restoration is the rope 
to suj, port the palliasse. The cradle, circa 1760, 


come. from a Yorkshire cottage, and is note- 
worth: for its simple if somewhat practical 
const tion. 

On the second floor are two attic rooms, 


partly constructed in the sloping roof of the 
house, and of interest for their low doorways 
and lish plastered ceilings. Time has not dealt 
kindly with the floors in these rooms, for now 
they slope rapidly from side to side. 

lhe courtyard entrance (Fig. 6) gives access 
to a small limestone-paved courtyard, above 


which rises steeply a small terraced garden or 
pleasance (Fig. 7). The slated back wall of 
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: /E STAIRCASE ON THE FIRST 
FLOOR WITH ROPE HAND-RAIL 
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4.—THE BEDROOM WITH FOUR-POST BED OF ABOUT 1560 


The scroll carving of the canopy surround and the fine panelled back make this bed 


a perfect example of 16th-century craftsmanship. 


The cradle is of mid-18th-century 


construction 


the house is not contemporary with the remain- 
der of the building, but was constructed from 
the remains of a neighbouring period house 
which was destroyed at the time of the restora- 
tion of Number 32. 

The deeds of Number 32, as it was known 
for so many years, disclose some interesting 
sidelights on many well-known West Country 
merchants of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

Unfortunately, the earliest documentary 


record in existence is a mortgage granted 
on the property in 1631, some years after 
the construction of the house. On ‘the 
ffowerteenth of January, 1631,’ Richard 


Brendon, the Receiver or Treasurer of the 
Borough of Plymouth, borrowed £150 on the 
house from the Mayor, who only ten vears 
previously had made the hazardous journey to 
London to give evidence before the Privy 
Council concerning “‘the decay of trade and 
scarcity of money in this Kingdome”’ ! 





6.—EXIT TO THE COURTYARD 
BESIDE POLE STAIRCASE 


Many obsolete legal terms appear in these 
deeds. On three occasions the house was let for 
“a grain of wheat” or a “‘peppercorn”’ rent. 
The sand with which the writing was dried still 
glistens, the marks of the ‘“‘runner”’ to guide 
the alignment appear in the margins, and a 
number of ancient seals are still attached to 
the documents. 

Many names famous in local and 
American history, such as Sir Thomas Wyse, 
from whom Mount Wyse is named, the Cople- 
stones and Moses Goodyear, pioneers of New 
England trade, whose ships plied the Atlantic 
between Boston and Plymouth, jostle one 
another for pride of place on the ancient 
parchments. 

With the passage of time this ancient house 
fell into decay, but through the generosity of 
public subscription it has been restored to some 
of its former glory and preserved so that pos- 
terity may enjoy this link with Plymouth’s 
great ane glorious past. 











7.—TERRACED GARDEN AND 
COURTYARD 
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SPORTS COACHING IN THE U.S.A. 


By CECIL BULLOCK 


N an article in Country LIFE entitled 
I Why do U.S. Athletes Win? Lt.-Col. 
F. A. M. Webster maintained that American 
athletic supremacy is due to the American 
coaching system. Most readers of the article 
would gather that all we have to do in this 
country to win the Olympic Games is to have 
coaches ot the American type. I do not think 
this would follow. American success is not due 
merely to having expert coaches. There is a 
good deal more to their coaching system than 
this. The relationship between coach and 
athlete in the United S ates is quite different 
from that in this country, as I propose to show 
by describing my own experience of American 
coaching and training methods as an undet- 
graduate at Yale University from 1927 to 1931. 
The very important position occupied by 
the coach in sport on the other side of the 
Atlantic is the natural result of the American 
attitude to sport. They dislike the sloppy and 
informal and have made games highly scientific. 
So they have taken our rugger and changed it 
into a scientific game—American football—in 
which every move is planned beforehand in a 
chess-like fashion. The object of both games is 
still to carry the same shaped ball over the 
opponents’ goal line and to score a try, but 
there the similarity ends. Consider, too, how 
they have changed our informal rounders into 
the highly-scientific game of baseball, and 
net-ball into basket-ball. 

All this, together with highly-organised 
competition among the 2,000 or so American 
colleges and universities, has produced the 
coach. He is a highly-paid professional who 
has a great technical knowledge of his subject. 
He puts his men through a gruelling daily 
programme of training with the sole object of 
producing a winning team. If he cannot do 
this after a fair trial he goes, and the university 
gets someone who can produce the goods. 

The newly-arrived freshman at Yale at 
once decides to ‘‘go out for’’ some sport or other. 
Note the phrase to ‘‘go out for’”’: it means that 
he is going to offer himself as a serious candidate 
for a place in a team. He does not say, as the 
Oxford fresher would, “‘ I think I’ll play rugger 
this term.’’ When the Yale freshman decides 
to go out for football or track (athletics) he goes 


out to the field-house and reports to the coach. 
He signs up, so to speak, and thereafter he is 
body and soul in the hands of his coach. He 
must report daily for training and do exactly 
what he is told. At the coach’s merest nod he 
will be promoted or demoted and alternately 
cursed and praised. It is ‘Yes, coach’’; “‘No, 
coach.’’ He will be subjected to periodic fight- 
talks which will rouse him toa fury ofenthusiasm. 
He is like a racehorse in the hands of a trainer. 
If he has the ability and does what he is told, 
and leaves the thinking to his coach, then he will 
make the grade. 

There is a captain in each sport, but his réle 
is largely confined to sitting in the place of 
honour in a photograph. 

Football is the most serious of all American 
college sports. At least on two occasions in 
its yearly programme of some _half-a-dozen 
matches, the Yale football team fills the Yale 
Bowl with 80,000 spectators and so pays the 
expenses of all other sports activities in the 
university. Hundreds of strong young men, 
6 foot tall and weighing 12% stone upwards, 
give up drinking, smoking and late nights 
and submit themselves to a most gruelling 
daily “‘workout”’ at the Pratt Memorial Field. 
In padded clothes and crash helmets they hurl 
themselves into tackling dummies and rehearse 
tactical movements called plays, ingeniously 
worked out by the head coach and his assist- 
ants or purloined by scouts from more ingenious 
coaches. 

It is all dreadfully serious and business- 
like; far more so than our professional soccer 
or rugger. Many a time I have seen a young 
giant of an undergraduate sitting on the 
substitute bench in the Yale-Harvard match, 
waiting anxiously for the word from his coach 
which will allow him to enter the game. At the 
long-awaited signal he sprints up to the coach 
to receive last-minute instruction. During one 
of the frequent stoppages in the game he 
dashes on the field to do or die for dear old Yale 
and Coach Joe Smith. Many a time, too, have 
I seen such a young giant, called out of the 
game by that same nod from his coach, hurl 
his helmet on the ground, with tears of dis- 
appointment in his eyes. Compare this with the 
informal but highly-efficient atmosphere of an 
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\ PRACTICE GAME OF AMERICAN FOOTBALL IN THE FAMOUS BOWL AT YALE 


UNIVERSITY, NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT. 


No. 12 is carrying the ball while his team 


mates (white numbers) are preparing to clear a way in front of him. Hundreds of young men at 
the University submit themselves to rigorous discipline in the hands of the football coach while 
training for places in the teams 
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Oxford-Cambridge rugger match and co: ider 
what a scientific and coach-bound gam: can 
do to a man. 

What is true of American football i: trye 
of baseball, rowing, swimming, basket-)a]] 
athletics, and so on. The Yale swin Ling 
coach, Bob Kiputh, is a most remarkable :,an, 
Since he was brought from Norway som ‘ime 
after the war of 1914-1918 to become \‘ 4le’s 
swimming coach, that university has he | an 
amazing run of championships. When I y. s at 
Yale in 1930 the team had been unbeat« for 
about ten years. The basis of his succes was 
laid by his specialised P.T. which he © lled 
body-building exercises. My room-mate . js a 
candidate for the Yale swimming team a: | he 
certainly went through a most strenuous  aily 
training programme for four years. Even then 
he did not get in the team. He told me that 
more time -was spent in Kiputh body-bui ding 
exercises than in actual swimming. 

Compare this gruelling daily training i: the 
magnificent swimming pool in Yale’s cathe iral- 
like indoor sports building with an Oxford 
undergraduate’s informal practice in a miserable 
public bath. I believe that Kiputh has had 
even more spectacular successes since I left 
Yale in 1931. To cap it all, the story that went 
round the university in my days there was that 
Bob Kiputh could not swim! Anyway, no one 
had ever seen him in the water. 

I had personal experience of Yale coaching 
in athletics and cross-country running. When 
I arrived I decided to go out for distance 
running and I reported to Frank Kanaly, head 
track (athletics) coach. Thereafter I went out 
to the Lapham Field House every day, checked 
the attendance sheet and did the training 
detailed after my name. If it said “‘ 14-mile 
bursts: rest: 220 yards gradually increasing : 
rest: 2 miles in 10 minutes,’’ I did it, hada 
shower and massage and went back to college. 

Every candidate’s training was written up 
in this detailed fashion day by day, for Frank 
Kanaly was a very thorough coach, like all 
American coaches. There were always notes in 
shorthand on the result of each man’s work- 
out, but I never asked what they were. My 
impression was that I was to do the work and 
Frank was to do the thinking. Like the average 
American athlete I slipped easily into this 
routine. It meant a very strenuous year in 
strict training, day in and day out—cross- 
country in the Autumn, the 2 miles on Yale’s 
indoor cinder track (8 laps to the mile) in the 
Winter and the 2 miles in the outdoor svason 
in the Spring 

Every sport at Yale had its training ‘able 
where candidates for each team took heir 
meals together. These were supervised >y a 
dietician. This meant that most of my _ icals 
there were taken with the cross-countr) and 
track teams. No expense was spared to. ards 
the comfort of Yale’s athletes. I was equ »ped 
with several pairs of running shoes, vest. and 
shorts at the university athletic associa. 0n’s 
expense. When I got my cross-country | tter 
(Blue), my sweater, complete with insignic, was 
paid for by the university. All travel was aid 
for, too, and there was even a shuttle serv’ ‘¢ of 
private buses from the university out tc the 
sports fields. 


After three years I was tired of al’ ‘his 
serious training and when, in 1930, FE old 
Cooper, a Commonwealth Fellow from S ey 
Sussex College, Cambridge, had the bri ant 
idea of introducing our gloriously-infc al 
English rugger to Yale, I jumped at the ci. ‘ice 
to become his right-hand man. We scr ed 
together a team with a nucleus of British «les 
at Yale and the rest Americans. We tri’. to 
persuade Geoffrey Crowther, editor of ‘he 
Economist and well-known Brains Truste . to 
try his luck in an Anglo-American scrum, but 
we only got him as far as refereeing. 

The whole thing received tremen ous 
publicity, and soon rugger teams appeare« at 
Harvard, Princeton, and in New York, were 
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exiles from the four home countries and from 
france heard the call and felt the urge to play 
the grand old game once more. After I went out 
to Japan in 1932 I lost touch with the newly- 
started game, but its progress must have been 
wood, for Cliff Jones took out a very strong 
" Cambridge XV for a series of matches in 1934. 








( nfortunately Coach Frank Kanaly took rae 

L a very poor view of my playing rugger for Pod 

F relaxation. We started the rugger in the Spring bas 

8 of 19s and, as I had been elected university Ge 

“ captain Of cross-country for the following eas 

i Autumn, he thought that I should be running eS 

the 2 miles for Yale in the Spring track season 

" instecdd of playing about with rugger. He 

= thou, 1t I should resign if I could not fulfil my 
oblig: ions to running, which I did. So 

. altho “h, probably for the first time, an 

: Eng! iman was elected captain of a Yale team, 

by he wv never an active one. Frank was prob- 

iy ably cht, for in the first rugger match—Yale 

he Play. Marines in First English Rugger Game 

- For Years (New York Times)—I1 received a 

: bad k on the knee which put me in hospital 

8 for t weeks. 

he iis is how it happened. The United 

I. State. Marines from Philadelphia, our oppon- 

rd ents. that first match, were supposed to have 

le lear! the game from ships of the Royal Navy 

id Chin squadron at Shanghai, but there was a 

ft goo ‘al of American football about their 

nt play he tackling was very fierce, and it was 

at aca. of put your man down for good in the 

ne Am¢ 1 football spirit. I caught a ball near THE COXE MEMORIAL CAGE AT YALE UNIVERSITY. This vast indoor arena 
the <4 - og Pogue ney a provides Summer conditions in Winter for all outdoor sports. The cinder running-track can 

8 be Ages Ponce at an 4 aoa cae z be seen in the foreground. A —_ - a to = roof separates the track from 

ce «posse ion of the ball I was immediately a a eee 

d dow: 1 by three or four huge ‘‘Leather-Necks,”” 4 be a sprinter or a javelin-thrower and he Thirdly, there are deficiencies of our 

ut in th: course of which I was kicked on the left trains for the event of his choice. He may even schools’ athletic organisation. Athletics in 

ad knee However, the referee knew the rules go so far as to do it all the year round. Fourthly, most schools is confined to a month at the end 

1g and nanaged to drop * goal with the other there is highly-organised competition among of the Lent term, when the weather is often 

le ioot fore hobbling off. This ended my Yale schools, colleges and universities, with matches cold and the grass track a mud-bath. This and 

5; ae ers but I had the satisfaction of all through the year, culminating in inter- the fact that a boy is expected to do a little ot 

a capta sing the Yale rugger team in its second collegiate and inter-schools championships. everything and not to specialise makes training 

re. _ when all the rest of the team were These are the reasons why the United on anything like scientific lines almost imposs 

Ip ae uae t have said about the characteristics States leads the world in athletics. The ible. With such a short season at his disposal a 

1k ; : 4 s sees standard is amazingly high. It is no exaggera- boy is reluctant—or, rather, more reluctant 

ill { university coaching is true of the tion to say that there are some schools in the than his independent English spirit already 

rg \merican high (secondary) school, and of prep United States where the standard of athletics makes him—to go through graded steps of 

ke public) schools. Some New York high schools would not fall far short of that at Oxford and — instruction in difficult field events or to bother 

fy are as serious and thorough in their sports Cambridge. When we read that Oxford and with such things as check marks in jumps. 

id High <a pp eg gimme At New Haven Cambridge have just beaten, or just been ‘Thus, all the circumstances of our organisation 

Be oa “a Vale ae as ee ee defeated by, Yale and Harvard, we must of schools athletics tends to accentuate the 

si jndiall cosh ofte wee an. dwtear of remember that there are a dozen or so univer- English boy’s inclination — to undisciplined 

in silat ca Wie: atari aie ais aes wii ms aie sities of the ¥ ale-Harvard standard in the East, training. 

1 —s Yale one We re sorted to him saaee and more in the South, Middle-West and Far- 1 have no doubt whatsvever that if ou 

4s day and did what we ane told. I should add West, 7 7 nothing of the universities like athletes were willing to submit to disciplined 

he Wick Sin ieee dati tin: Mae Rites i ig California and Stanford which could beat Yale training under expert coaches we should have 

- serious santas for a team The rest could mas Fonewond - a Is it any wonder some of the world’s records which Col. Webster 
do what they liked or quite ot oi that the United States always wins the Olympic deems so necessary to our national prestige. 

le . Perr ke Games and holds most of the records? This is ae bere a eee 

. \t Andover, one of America’s foremost Fie eee ete ama el 2 eae rhis is, I believe, well-proved by w hat the 

sir : asons y our standard of athletics re See Cee 7 

: public schools, Mel Shepherd, a former American  fajjs far below that of the United States follow Japanese have done in athletics. hey did not 

. Olympic runner, was head track coach, and ~ te. aaiier ; he foregoing “Fi he 41 take up Western sport seriously till after the 

ils well known for his good athletic teams. piace ae buna . = t a en “ ty cs war of 1914-1918 and yet almost all their field- 

" (nd ver also had an Autumn, Winter (indoors) walle aaa ee — disciplined lias vents records are better than ours. 

ad —— season just as did Yale. I knewone nder a coach. This is a result of the national lhe comparison certainly does not mean that 

ato at Yale ri old me hat Be attitode to sport. The Englishman “prides ae iid get even beta revue 

's round for his last year at school. This early ee ee ge ee ek eee by similar methods but it would mean chang- 

ned specialisation explains much of the Americans’ a agetnnny - pore tateleer annem - ing our whole attitude to sport cine 

as athletic prowess especially in events re uiring a spirit in sport as in other spheres of life. He Pe Soa ae = - wil 

id difficult se a on “ does not like to be dictated to as to what he The average English athlete simply aincagiermti 

of er shall do and when he shall do it. He prefers to submit to hard, disciplined training as the 

ww __ People in this country find it hard to experiment on his own and do his own thinking. Americans and other foreigners will do to win. 
believe newspaper reports that an American This is obviously not as efficient as the American It is true that the professional in soccer and 

se ‘yay f has, for example, high-jumped way. I am here speaking of the average English boxing does so, but this is because winning 

id ) feet 6 inches, but anyone who knows the athlete. I feel sure that many of our first-class | Means his bread-and-butter. 

“ ne ee = athletes attach themselves to a good coach and No, English athletics will go on developing 

nt the discus fae hd United > Sac os the al a let him train them in the American way. From along typically English lines. It will be informal 

al Game while he was still at oie ol ympic the various books. which Col. W ebster has and amateur in the literal sense of the word. 

von 3 Ss s “7 . a written I gather that he has trained his son for We shall not slavishly imitate the American 

ed of én Cre, then, are the chief characteristics the pole-vault in this way with remarkable coaching and training system as the Japanese 

11s ot American training system in athletics. results. I feel sure, however, that this is not have done with such amazing results, but we 

os stly, the king-pin of the system is the highly- common here. shall pursue the usual haphazard for-the-love- 

he “~, rofessional coach who is an expert at his Secondly, there are not nearly enough  of-the-game methods so characteristic of our 

ya oo He must get good results and build coaches, especially those who can coach events race. Meanwhile, as a nation, we shall con- 

oat nsc'f a reputation because on this his bread- where the emphasis is on technique. Most of | tinue to do well in events where the emphasis 
and-l) tter depends. Secondly, American school- our coaches are amateurs such as schoolmasters, _ is on natural ability—in the middle and distance 

in — nd undergraduates are well-disciplined. army sports officers, old Blues, etc. They do runs_ for example—and_ we shall do rather 

a — now their coach by an expert and accept not earn their living by coaching, and if they poorly in events where the emphasis is primarily 

“4 hie ning and adv ice W ithout question. did they would have to know their stuff much on a difficult technique only acquired _by 
urd ’, athletes specialise early. At school a_ better. They do it for the love of the game long and disciplined practice, as in the field 
OV 


ides, for example, whether he is going 


and are advisers, not dictators. 


events. 
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RE-UNION 


WROTE on January 18 in a tenderly 
I reminiscent vein of Rye and the Presi- 

dent’s Putter, and the reader must bear 
with me if this week I return not indeed to the 
same subject but to one analogous to it. The 
Society decided that in default of a tournament 
it must by hook or crook have a meeting and 
that in default of Rye there was only one place 
to have it, Woking. The club most hospitably 
made us welcome and so on January 9 some 
fifty or so of us met there and some played 
foursomes and others looked on and everybody 
was pleased to see everybody again. The Putter 
has been won by thirteen players in all and 
there were eight of them present, a good muster. 
Since | like writing down a list of names, 


especially no doubt if my own happens to be in 
it, here are the other seven in the order of their 
k. H. Wethered, E. F. 
Pearson, L. G. Crawley, D. H. 
In Mr. Wethered’s case 
for he did 
That was no bad muster after 


winning : H. J). Gillies, 
Storey, A. G. 
kk. Martin, J. B. Beck. 
I should say “his first winning” 
again four times. 
all these vears. 

* * * 

Enough of Putters however and to this 
day of re-union and: first of all to my dear 
Woking, which I had seen only once since 1939. 
Woking is rather like Rye in this, that everyone 
knows it by reputation as one of the very good 
courses and comparatively few have its personal 
acquaintance. Like Rye it has rather shunned 
the fierce light of publicity and has been content 
with the friendly games of its own members. 
It has had one medal day a year; and it has 
plaved matches yearly against the two Uni- 
versities and a foursome match against its old 
friendly enemy of Sunningdale. Once the 
london Amateur Foursomes were played there 
and once the Golf Illustrated Gold Vase, and 
those two are, as far as I can recollect, the only 
non-domestic events that have ever taken place 
on Hook Heath. Otherwise it has dwelt for 
more than fifty years now in a happy vale of 
privacy, and I hope it always will. 

Never was I more impressed by the truly 
admirable qualities of the course than on this 
visit. The greens were quite beautiful: even 
the shade of Martin, for so many years our 
green-keeper—he had, strangely enough, gradu- 
ated as a butcher and was a natural genius— 
would have been proud of them. The rest of 
the course was worthy of the greens and how 
long it was playing! As a golfer becomes 
incapable of driving more than the most trivial 
“shotties”’ it is only natural that holes should 
look very long and other people’s drives tre- 
mendous. But I need not this time make any 
great allowance for such weakness, because, as 
1 watched, the holes seemed long even when 
attacked by the lustiest of hitters. There was 
the second hole for instance, the one-shotter 
across the valley with the holly trees menac- 
ing to right and left. That had suddenly 
returned to the splendours of its gutty days, 
for against a good stiff wind, with the tee right 
back, it needed a wooden club shot to get home 
and that wooden club shot must not tower 
overmuch or down came the ball on the hillside 
considerably short. How magnificent too was 
the drive to the fourth with the wind trying, 
and sometimes successfully, to blow the ball 
on to the railway line. It was hardly possible, 
I think, to reach the little ‘“‘ Principal’s Nose’’ 
which lurks bang in the middle of the fairway. 
At the fifteenth, Harley Street, I do not know 
how many shots were needed to reach it, 
because I never struggled the whole length of 
the hole, but I feel almost sure there were more 
sixes than fives there. 

* * * 

Altogether I felt just as I had done in 
watching the professionals at St. Andrews in 
September, when they were taking brasseys for 
their second shots instead of niblicks. I had 
never till then fully appreciated the glories of 
the Old Course, and similarly I don’t think I 
had ever quite known before how very, very 
good was Woking. Here is a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for a little sermon on some reasonable 
restriction of the flight of the ball. I will nobly 
refrain from preaching it, but I will say that 
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A Golf Commentary by 
BERNARD DARWIN 


golf is only to be seen at its greatest when the 
second shots up to the green are really worthy 
of that name and nota mere series of high pitches 
with some lofted club. By temporarily slowing 
down our golf courses the war has done one 
good thing; it has made golf a finer, more diffi- 
cult and more athletic game than it has been for 
a long time. Those brassey shots warm the heart. 


> 
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Somebody asked me afterwards how people 
had been playing and I found it hard to reply. 
I suppose a truthful answer would be that they 
did not on the whole play very well, in the sense 
of consistently well; but if I saw some bad shots 
I also saw some uncommonly good ones, 
earnests of better things to come in easier 
weather and with more practice. Even so I was 
perhaps unlucky; bonus Bernardus non videt 
omnia, and some of the holes that I had not 
seen but heard of at luncheon had clearly been 
brilliant in the extreme, such as a three at the 
third and another at the fourth. I listened to 
all I was told open-mouthed with admiration, 
except in one instance when I had to give the 
speaker a gentle set-down. When Sir John 
Heathcoat-Amory told me that he had ricochet- 
ted across the pond at the short sixteenth and 
got a three I felt bound to tell him that I too 
had once ducked-and-draked across that very 
pond, in a foursome on which some considerable 
money depended, and the ball had run stone 
dead for a shameful but quite invaluable two. 
There are some occasions in life in which it is 
not merely permissible but a positive duty to 
improve on the other man’s story; besides, 
I really had got that two, and I have no doubt, 


A PLEA FOR 


By J. B. 


HETHER the partridge-shooting 
W season should be curtailed by law is 
a controversial question. It is one, 
moreover, which can neither be discussed nor 
dismissed in a_ few trite sentences, for, 
however strongly one may hold, as confessedly 
I do, that a longer open season would conduce 
to healthier and a more abundant breeding 
stocks as well as to their more even 
distribution, one hesitates from forcing personal 
opinions down other people’s throats. More 
particularly as this is not the whole point. 

Any alteration in the existing game laws, 
no matter what species of birds might be 
affected, would tend to hit one class of shooter 
harder than another. Curtailment of the season 
by a fortnight or a month would scarcely worry 
people of unlimited resources. They would rear 
as many birds; shoot on just as many days, and 
the only inconvenience (if one it can be called) 
would be a closer grouping of their fixtures. 
But the little man would suffer quite a lot. As 
things are, the utmost he can hope for is three 
or four days’ profitably walking up his partridges 
and thereafter somewhat speculative pot-hunts, 
on ground too small to drive, before it becomes 
denuded of every patch of cover. Wherefore 
the denial of September to this type of sports- 
man would mean his virtual elimination from 
the shooting field. 

* * * 


While we are strictly within our rights to 
harass partridges for five long months, we have 
also a moral duty towards them. In any season 
in which there is a partial failure of the partridge 
crop, over-shooting is purely and simply at the 
expense of a potential breeding stock. From 
this it follows that whether the figure is fixed 
at fifty or five thousand birds, no one can expect 
to hatch out a level stock unless enough true pairs 
of partridges combine to effect its propagation. 

As sexual equality in the coveys at the end 
of the shooting season is in the highest degree 
unlikely, nothing less than a thirty to forty per 
cent. margin over and above one’s minimum 
requirements for breeding can be considered 
safe. For there will always be a few old birds 
useless from the breeding point of view; a few 
others possibly sterile through having been 
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though it is long ago, that my adversaries 
remember it with justifiable bitterness. 

I observed with interest that Mr. Wet.:creq 
had given up that driver, with a shaft tha: useq 
to wriggle like an eel, with which he m’-acy. 
lously won more than one Putter. He was 
driving with an ordinary Christian clu) and 
save for an early-morning error or two, app ared 
to be keeping rigidly to the course. He ha | also 
a wooden putter, that had been part the 
collection of that great connoisseur an: col. 
lector of clubs, the late Mr. H. E. Tay! -. [t 
was clearly the work of one of those art! <s at 
St. Andrews—they grow ever rarer—who 5uld 
really make a wooden putter, make it far |) tter, 
in my profane judgment, than the famous [ugh 
Philp ever did. It was a beautiful club, © 1d it 
and its new owner seemed to be getti = on 
together very well indeed. 

* * * 

I said on January 18 that we had 
wonderfully lucky in twenty years’ wea‘ 
Rye and our January luck still held at W 
True, in the afternoon the wind blew h 
the rain swept horizontally across the c 
the pond by the home green lashed its b inks, 
and one or two who were old enough to «now 
better got wet through. But the mornin: had 
been that of a fine, grey, bracing Winter’s day, 
and nearly everyone, having got his one round 
over, was content to do nothing in particular, 
After seven years there was no lack of things 
to talk about. Altogether it was a great and 
memorable day in our annals for which we owe 
much gratitude to our kind hosts. I cannot do 
better than imitate old John Nyren, when he 
adapted Dr. Watts to the meetings at the Bat 
and Ball on Broad Halfpenny : 

I have been there and still would go; 
’Twas like a little Heaven below! 


PARTRIDGES 
DROUGHT 


slightly pricked, and still more which, through 
pure cussedness, will not find mates. 

Progress has failed to influence our sporting 
code. Like those of the Medes and Persians, 
the game laws remain substantially the same as 
when they were put on the statute book more 
than a century ago. In fact, apart from the 
amendments which the Ground Game Act pro- 
duced, we might be living in that era. Rules 
that were made for muzzle-loading gentry, who 
shot as much game in a week as their clescen- 
dants do in an hour, are in many instances an 
absolute anomaly. Consequently, now that 
we are within measureable distance o! that 
reconstruction which we are assured wi! give 
everyone an equal opportunity it may be per- 
tinent to enquire whether it is really necessary 
that sporting tradition should be observe: unto 
infinity for no better reason than becaus» it is 
tradition. 


een 
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* * * 


As a humble yet voracious student 
sporting classics of last century I have 
been able to discover the precise reason { 
arbitrary fixture of the open seasons. 
have often thought it possible that 
country magnates of those far-off days 
also the country’s hereditary lawgivers 
personal inclinations may have had a lot 
with it. For when shooting was necess 
slower pastime than it is to-day, an 
making in its infancy; when grouse drivi 
undreamt of; when partridges in heavy s 
lay to dogs and even pheasants were d 
with teams of spaniels, there was every 1 
ment to the men of leisure to afford ther 
a nice, long shooting season. And as their 
of a decent bag was very different from 
their execution in a well-stocked count 
was insignificant. However energeticall: 
shot, their breeding stocks were never 
slightest jeopardy. 

But what in those spacious times wa 
well is not so good to-day. Few, if any, 
are men of leisure to shoot the season th 
And even if we were, our birds are ! 
leisurely. 

Confronted with hammerless ejectors 
have learned a thing or two, not the leas 
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advisability of rising out of shot almost from 
the moment of receiving their baptismal fire. 

A more important point is this. We cannot 
hammer birds day in day out as did our grand- 
Our modern weapons would do too much 


sires. 
damage and, unlike those of a bygone day, our 
preeding stocks would not recover from the 


ck. 
shock * Ox 


This is, in fact, the argument on which I 
this article. Are not our shooting seasons 


base ; 
irawn out for the capacity and numbers 


too ¢ 


of our birds? No doubt there will be many 
people to say ‘‘No.”” When pheasants can be 
reared by the thousand what justification can 
there be for the suggestion? But that is, I 
submit, a retrospective view. We shall not go 
easily »ack to what are called the good old days. 
Personally, I believe that we have seen the last 
of lux ary shooting. Moreover I am thinking of 
the ¢- eral aspect of the countryside, and not 
of aw choice shootings run on lavish lines. 
Qur ; “imary objective in the next few years 
will of necessity, the building-up of stocks 
in re vnishment of what the war has cost us, 
toge. . more even distribution of game through- 
out t country and to enable the little man who 
take modest shoot to get his money’s worth. 

oadly, I suggest that our tendency in 
past ars has been to shoot too early and too 
late. his did not matter much to those who 
coula ‘ford to restock every year or so. At the 
same me it influenced adversely the general 
distr. ition of breeding stock. For in this 
coun the vicissitudes of Summer weather 
tend » retard the hatching season rather than 
adva’ e it. 

bumper grouse season has been said to 
come ound once in eight years, but if there 


be May frosts and if snow should lie in 
the hills well on into early Spring, late nesting 
and, more particularly, the hatching-out of 
second broods, may delay for a month or more 
the normal growth of young birds. In these 
circumstances first broods are little more than 
cheepers at the beginning of August and their 
later brethren barely fledged. Much the same 
remark applies to game on low ground. 

Some years ago I had occasion to study the 
weather charts of eighty years back. I found, 
incidentally, that only twice in roughly a decade 
did a thoroughly-favourable partridge season 
occur. The reason was the incidence of heavy 
thunder rains spreading over the nesting and 
incubating periods. To put it another way, had 
one made a graph of all the seasons way back 
to the ’sixties it would have shown, with scarcely 
a deviation, a gradual curve up to and down 
from a warm dry period through the critical 
months of June and July for two consecutive 
vears in every eleven-year cycle. Of course, 
these weather curves affect young pheasants to 
only a slightly less degree than they do part- 
ridges, but I think the reason why we have 
never bothered so much about them is that hand- 
reared birds could always relieve the situation. 
Here again we must remember that this will 
not be so easy in the future. 


I submit, therefore, that on these grounds 
alone the danger of shooting immature birds 
on the present opening dates is a very real one. 
When such dates are further advanced, as has 
been the case with grouse and pheasants during 
the war years, it is not sport but slaughter 
slaughter, moreover, of creatures that can be 
of no use to anyone but which, if left alone, 
would be multiplied at least sixfold. 
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When, as was the case in 1941, the open 
season covers six months, it is obvious that 
immature birds get it in the neck at the begin- 
ning, and those which are thinking about 
mating, at the tail end. In which connection 
I would stress the danger of late partridge 
shooting. After a mild Winter partridges will 
often pair in January and select their nesting 
territories. It is unnecessary to comment further 
on the imbecility, not to say cruelty, of shooting 
mated birds, especially those’ which 
monogamous. 


are 


Now, just one other point. Why should it 
be necessary arbitrarily to fix opening dates to 
operate everywhere? Even in normal times the 
weather does not treat us all alike. Take the 
whole range of the nesting seasons for all species 
of game and vou will find climatic conditions 
and rainfall varying widely from one county to 
the next. I once saw a fine stock of young 
partridges virtually wiped out in one terrifi 
thunderstorm on a Hampshire shoot, while the 
adjacent property, which got not‘a drop of rain, 
had almost a bumper season. 

At a time when we may expect, thanks to 
the vears of war, a far greater disparity than 
usual between one area and another as regards 
game, why should not seasons be fixed as geo- 
graphical conditions dictate? After all, snipe 
and woodcock have always been protected in 
this sense under the Wild Birds Protection Act, 
although it must be admitted that county coun- 
cils have not invariably shown acute wisdom 
in fixing open seasons. It should be easy, 
however, under a universal but elastic law, to 
provide at least temporarily for each area, or 
even each county, as may seem desirable accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the game in it. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


WEATHER WISDOM 


IR. -In reply to the letter Weather 


getting out into the air and away from 
the fire station for a while. 
Unfortunately, in present circum- D:. 8B. 


G., Church 


to be kept within sound of the bells 
and within seconds of their machines. 
Hanborough, 


of the Bath Road and Castle 
Reading. 


I knew the place well some fifty 


erect, 


W Wi.dominyourissueof January 11, stances, at any rate in the areas I Oxford. vears ago. After being empty for som: 
| enclose a few of the sayings of an know, the men could not be spared. A HOUSE TO BE years, it was rented by the late Lord 
id farmer of Grayswood, Surrey, who If they were it would mean that an a ‘i Saye and Sele. Some mystery seemed 
died a year ago. appliance deemed essential for local IDENTIFIED attached as to the owner and its 

Rain to be expected—When the fire cover was ‘“‘off the run.’’ Sir,—In Country LIFE of Decem- history. Nobody seemed to know the 
sun’s rays are seen pointing down and There are of course all sorts of | ber 7, 1945, a water-colour drawing 
drawing water’—rain within 48 jobs far more useful than brass- is reproduced for identification. It is 
hours polishing, etc., for which firemen ofa house called Castle Hill. 


When the night sky is full of stars, 
thick with them, all the little distant 
ones—-rain shortly. 

And when a “rimy”’ frost and 
fog clears quickly. 

Fine weathey.—When a blue haze 
is seen at Summer sunset—a fine 
morrow 

Stormy weather.—When the rooks 
dart round and round in circles. 

Wind.—The wind that blows at 
mid-day on March 21 will persist 
more or less) till June 21. So if it is 
east you will get a cold, dry three 
months; if it is south-west you will 
get a soft, damp three months. 

Wintey.—lIf the blackthorn flowers 
before March 25 the following Winter 
will be hard. 

The gardeners round here_ be- 
lieved in his prophecies and had tested 
many of them.—Locis ELIZABETH 
Muir, Rowallan, Haslemere, Surrey. 


A CAT TAX 
SIR,- 


It seems to me that Mr. Foster’s 
proposed annual tax of five shillings 
m cats and one guinea on dogs, 
while doubtless gratifying to those 
cats and dogs whose owners could 
atlord to pay it, would impose hard- 
ship on those whose owners could 
not, 





The ‘‘usefulness’’ of these ani- 
mals, moreover, surely lies as much in 
the companionship they offer to 
— beings as in anything else.— 
NTI 


NY GISHFORD, 7, Royal Crescent, 
ie gai J 
Bath, Somerset. 


FIL EMEN FORESTERS ? 


‘IRA good idéa of Mr. Clough 
Williams-Ellis’s (CountTRY LIFE, Janu- 
ary 18), and some of us ‘tem- 
porary ““war-time’”’ firemen would be 
only to glad to lend a hand with the 


Prunivs, especially as it would mean 


could be used, but they have always 


~~ 


i. , Sen a ae 


rs 

Yo 

Sl sa ne Ww —— 
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See letter: Queen Victoria's Note-paper 
‘f 


av ra 


This is the house at the junction 





ILLUSTRATED NOTE-PAPER USED BY QUEEN VICTORIA. 


original owners; nor was there even 
a tradition of any castle at Reading. 

The house had some ground, 
perhaps an acre, and, I think, some 
stables. On one side, an obscure 
terrace which led nowhere collapsed 
down the steep bank of the Kennet, 
lined by brick-fields and a slum of bad 
reputation called Coley. 

In Castle Street, on the south 
side, resided a number of im- 
pecunious aristocratic members of 
Berkshire families of the Cranford 
tvpe. The street, after curving steeply 
down the George, an ancient post- 
house, crossed by the seven bridges 
of the Kennet, under other names, 
to the London Road about three miles 
away—never known as the Bath Road 

CAROLINE E. H. EpWaArps, Cassi 
Road, Watford, Hertfordshire. 
IV MONMOUTHSHIRE 
Sir,—With reference to the house the 
name of which your correspondent 
asks for (COUNTRY LIFE, December 7, 
1945), I believe that it may be Clytha 


good 


House, Clytha, near Abergavenny, 
Monmouthshire. It was the residence 
of one of the Herbert family 

BEATRICE TAIT, VWorningside, Newton 


Swansea, Glamorgan. 

{Another correspondent 
that the house belonged to the 
Fortesque family.—Ep.} 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S 
NOTE-PAPER 
ue S1R,—Your readers might perhaps be 
interested in the heading of the 
Osborne notepaper which Queen 
Victoria was using in 1853.—Rupert S. 
Thompson, The Old Park, Penn, High 
Wycombe, Buckinghamshire. 


AN ARCADIAN COLLEGE 


r Sir,—Of the many delightful photo- 
graphs which appear week by week 
in the pages of Country LIFE surel\ 
none is more charming than that 
entitled The Cottage in Temple Wood, 


suggests 
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a scene in the grounds of Weston 
Park, Staffordshire, described in an 
article with that title, that appeared 
not very long ago. 

It must surely have been in an 
Arcadian setting such as this that Max 
Beerbohm imagined the final scenes of 
his ever-delightful phantasy The Happy 
Hy pocrite where Lord George Hell and 
his little dancer from Vauxhall Gar- 
dens discovered the woodman’s cot- 
tage and lived happily there ever 
afterwards..—RicHARD C. W. GRUBB, 
Clogheen, Circular Road, Strandtown, 
Be lfast. 


BRAID-MAKERS’ ENGINES 


Sir,—I can add a little to the letter 
from Mr. J. King in a recent issue of 
Country LiFe describing the imple- 
ment used for splitting straws for use 
in hat making. 

\ certain George Watson carried 
on, until the vear 1848, a business as a 
printer and stationer at Tring, where 
in those days strawplaiting was a home 
industry. Noticing the difficulty 
experienced in splitting straws with an 
ordinary knife, George Watson devised 
a tool of exactly similar design to the 
shown in your illustration and 
used by Mr. King’s grandmother, some 
sixty vears ago. Watson's 
splitter, one of which ‘I saw many 
vears ago, Was however, made 
entirely of which would, pre- 
sumably be more durable and etfective 
than wooden ones 


one 


George 
steel, 


\fter selling his business at Tring, 
George Watson bought a small print 
ing business in Kirby Street, Hatton 
Garden, London. Some vears later, 
my father, Walter Hazell, joined him 
in partnership; the name of the firm 
today is Hazell, Watson & Viney, Ltd. 

KaLtpH C. Haze, 52, Long Acre, 
London, W.C.2. 


AGES OF HORSES 


Sik, From time to time the question 
as to how long horses live has been 
asked in CouNTRY LIFE I feel that 
the record is still held by the cele- 
brated Old Billy which lived to the 
ripe age of 62 

Old Billy died on November 27, 
1833, but his history is well known and 
completely verified He first worked 
at the plough at Wild Grave Farm 
Latchford, Warrington, and was then 
purchased by the Mersey and Irwell 
Navigation Co. of Manchester who 
used him as a gin or barge horse up 
to May, 1799 Later he was at the 
Black Bear, Latchford, and subse- 
quently Sir Lionel Earle, a director 
of the Liverpool and Irwell Canal Co., 
gave him a home at his Cheshire 
estate The National Horse Associa- 
tion has a curious old painting of this 
horse presented by Mr. T. Wilson, 
grandson of the Dr. Samuel Wilson 
who was the veterinary surgeon in 
charge of Old Billy. The Shire Horse 
Society also possess an interesting old 
engraving of this horse 


Ihe next horse on the record | 
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have kept of old horses is that of a 
horse which died at Brighton on 
November 8, 1795, which had _ be- 
longed to the Marquis of Granby, but 
died aged 56 in the possession of a 
hawker. 

Then follows Old Romp, a race- 
horse which died in America aged 54. 
He was foaled in 1824 by Dragon out 
of an imported English mare, taken 
at the battle of Lundy’s Lane in 1814. 
In 1827 he fell in a match race and 
broke an ankle, but was sold to a 
farmer for 10 dollars who cured him 
and used him on his farm until 1854, 
when Mr. P. Carter of Jackson, 
Michigan purchased him and_ ex- 
hibited him at shows until he died, 
aged 54. Mr. Carter’s grandson and 
only living relative vouched for the 
authenticity of this horse’s age. 

Other old horses are Paramatta, 
an Australian horse which died 
aged 53 and Tommy, a Welsh roan 
pony, which died in 1909, aged 52. 

Of horses that have died between 
45 and 50 I have had dozens reported 
to me from all parts..-R. A. Brown, 
Secretary, The National Horse Associa- 
tion of Great Britain, 35, Wymond 
Street, Putney, London, S.W.15. 


BLACKBIRDS FEEDING IN 
THE MOONLIGHT 


Sir,— At 2. a.m. on December 20 I saw 
from my bedroom window, a couple 
of blackbirds feeding on the terrace; 
it was bright moonlight 
and the birds were evi- 
dently feeding on worms, 
which they appeared to 
be picking up from the 
short grass. I had a very 
good view of them, and 
watched for some time 
their movements, = as 
they fed and hopped 
about in the short grass, 
as though it was sunlight, 
instead of moonlight. 
rhe birds appeared to 
be enjoying the extra 
feed. I expect they be- 
lieved in the old saying : 
“the early bird catches 
the worm.” 

I am wondering if 
any of your readers ever 
saw blackbirds feeding 
in the moonlight, as I 
have not seen during 
my three-score years 
anvthing similar.—-C. H. 
ROCHE, Capt., The 
Spinney, Haslemere, 
Surrey 


THE SYMPHONY 


OR THE HURDY- 
GURDY 


You recently pub- 

lished a letter from me on the sy mphony 
or hurdy-gurdy. I am now able to 
send you a photograph showing a late 


DIR, 


A MEDLEVAL HURDY-GURDY FROM ELY CATHEDRAL 


See letter : 


The Symphony or Hurdy-Gurdy 


LOCKET BY JOANNA 


See letter: 
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medieval example; it is 
in the hands of one of 
the angels in the roof of 
the north transcept of 
Ely Cathedral. As will be 
seen, the instrument con- 
sists of a box with sound 
holes in the lid; inside are 
wires set in vibration by 
a rosined wheel which!is 
turned by the handle 
with the right hand; the 
left hand manipulates 
the keyboard.—C. J. P. 
CaveE, Stoner Hill, 
Petersfield, Hampshire. 


ART OF THE 

PAPER-CUTTER 
Sir,—In your recent 
interesting correspon- 
dence on paper-cutting, 
I was glad to note the 
date of the beautiful 
cutting illustrated, and 
to learn that this art 
of paper-cutting is still 
being carried on. I 
have long studied early 
examples, of which I en- 
close two. That of the 
Bust of Cicero is of extra- 
ordinarily fine workman- 
ship and shows a strange 
medley of form, execu- 
tion and medium used, 
for besides the micro- 
scopic cutting of arabes- 
ques and figures, there is 


BLOK, 1650-1715 


Art of the Paper-cutter 


embossing of the important features, 
and a good deal of painting in grisaille. 

The date, 1744, is given, together 
with the signature Anthon Chearnly. 
I have no other specimen in my collec- 
tion of filling, with complete full- 
length figures, of birds and beasts used 
for the purpose ofa portrait, and united 
with delicate precision in arabesque, 
in this case shown up by the com- 
paratively plain cut folds of the 
shoulder scarf. 

As fine and with unity of figures 
and background is the locket, enclos- 
ing under crystal the remarkable 
cutting by Joanna Blok of Amsterdam 
1650-1715. The Holy Family with 
delicate halo is beneath palm, firs and 
other trees, a sheep and St. John with 
his shepherd’s crook are in the group, 
and a sheep and deer are beside the 
figure. Cupids or angelic figures hover, 
while squirrels, monkeys and_ birds 
appear and are as finely done as any 
by R. W. Hus, who worked at the 
same period and in his St. Francis of 
Assisi, preaching to the birds, shows 
27 different species. 

The locket piece is signed and 
dated 1763. On the floral garland 
entwined with ribbon is a Latin motto. 


CICERO BY A. CHEARNLY, 1744 
See letter: Art of the Paper-cutter 


It is said that the cutter, Joanna Blok 
refused the sum of 1,000 florins offer: 
to her by Peter the Great for thre 
examples of her work.—E. Nervi 
Jackson, 2, South View, East § 
Mayfield, Sussex. 


THE SOMERTON HOLY 
TABLE 

Sir,—There can be few finer earl 
17th-century Holy Tables than that 
at Somerton illustrated recently in your 
paper. Somerton church also has a 
splendid pulpit of 1615. Both pulpit 
and table have fairly profuse colour 
decoration as well as carving. Thi 
degree of religious symbolism and 
representation on both is unusual for 
pre-Laudian days. 

At Chew Magna, Somerset, much 
closer to Bristol than Somerton, ther 
is also a fine Jacobean or Carolean 
Holy Table. The two are strikingl\ 
alike. Both have the same exagger- 
atedly bulbous legs and_ elaborat 
foliate carving, but at Chew \lagna 
there is no date and none of Som»rtons 
figures and symbolism. Perhaps Chev 
Magna subscribed less. Yet the-e ma\ 
be a link, for both are in th sam 
style. 

If the Somerton table \ 
deed made in Bristol, the le: 
ously carved specimen is eve! 
likely to have come from th 
Bristol’s access to Chew M 
and was much the easier. Bo 
even be by the same hand; it w 
of interest to know if any doc 
can prove a common origin. 

The destruction of stone a 
the Reformation, and the n¢ 
new Holy Tables of a wood 
more domestic type, opened 
field to the cabinet-makers of 
and later days. Splendid ex 
often occur right down to the 
the eighteenth century; many 
for all the casualties of the Got 
and ecclesiological revivals. C« 
craftsmanship such as_ Lond 
Bristol must have supplied man 
tables where something finer th 
work of a country joiner mi 
required. 

It would be good to know n 
the makers of such fine pieces 0) Pro- 
testant church furniture as the ol) 
Tables at Somerton and Chew \! | 31a, 
to say nothing of the 18th-cc: tury 
pieces which are not uncommon |! and 
near Bristol. They, like the : ural 
monuments from Bath and Bf. istol 
workshops so common in the nea!-by 
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OUSES in Lombard 


Street were identified "54 
ene ; LOMBARD 
by their signs until 1770, — 


when the Directory first 


gave 


The 


which 
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numbers to them. 
Black Spread Eagle, 
now hangs over the 
of Barclays Head *¥' 


Watson’s House 
ber 56) which was 
| after the Great Fire 
6 on the site of the 
e Inn. 

e€ premises = 
t in 1728 by the Quaker—John Freame—who, like so many of 

rinal London Bankers, was a goldsmith. Eight years later his 

law—James Barclay—entered the business, which, by 1834, 
> Barclay, Bevan, Tritton & Company. When the big amalgama- 

1896 took place, twenty separate banks formed the nucleus of 

& Company Limited. The Directors of the new concern 
| practical bankers, one or more being chosen to represent each 

Id banks. 

| Boards were formed in the country areas to maintain the exist- 

sonal relationships with the Bank’s customers. This system has 

tinued and extended up to the present day, so that the charac- 
of the local businesses might still be preserved under the old 
‘the Black Spread Eagle. 


S3ARCLAYS BANK 


2 
OMBARD STREET, LONDON, EB.C.3. N 


LIMITED 
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Laas 
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we hope, before G.E.C. electric household 
appliances will once more be freely available. 
The range will include kettles, toasters, 
fires, irons, cleaners, and all the other 
necessities for economically running the 
modern home. 


QUALITY PRODUCTS 


for the post-war home 





Advt. of The General Electric Co. Ltd.. Magnet House. Kingsway. London. W.C.2 











‘Good Mornings? begin 
with Gillette 


All’s right with the world —and you ‘can’t miss the 
the bus’ after shaving with blades that make so little 
Blue Gillette 3d each, ‘Standard’ Gillette 


(plain steel) 2d each, including Purchase Tax. 


fuss ! 
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Wm. Grant & Sons, Ltd., Distillers, Dufftown, Scotland 
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| lpm Rover factories have now been 
reinstated for car production, and de- 
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liveries to authorised buyers have begun. The 





new cars are similar in general design to the 


2 redone 


pre-war Rover models . . . with the addition 
of further detail refinements in the Rover 
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tradition of quality. 











Total Retail 
Price including 
Purchase Tax 
-p. Saloon £460 £128 10 7 £588 10 

. Saloon £505 £141 £646 0 

Sports Saloon £520 #145 £665 3 11 

p. Saloon £550 £153 £703 10 

. Sports Saloon £565 £157 1; £722 13 1 

. Saloon £580 £161 £741 17 

Sports Saloon £595 £166 £761 O 
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Model Retail Price 
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Bodies of elegance and faultless craftsmanship built 

individually to customers’ exact requirements by coach- 

builders of more than a century’s experiencé and con- 

tinuous service to the Royal House. A wide range 

of Rolls-Royce, Daimler, Bentley and 
OVER other makes, in normal times, will be 

Gan | de >) on view in our famous St. James Street 

« Spa pte Showrooms. In the meantime we can /: 1. 

The Rover Company Ltd.. oP) offer a fine selection of pre-war cars for “Ques 


Solihull, Birmingham; and Devonshire House, London. BY APPOINTMENT TO 


immediate delivery. HM. THE KING 
COACHBUILDERS AND 
MOTOR BODY BUILDERS 
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“ After what I saw ‘out there’ You Cail 
| 


no other tyre will really 


satisfy me now ” 


always rely 








MADE IN ENGLAND 
Or 
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@ EASY STARTING 
@ SMOOTH RUNNING 
@ GREATER PETROL MILEAG! 
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BEST TODAY * STILL BETTER TOMORROW 

















A. C. SPHINX SPARKING PLUG CO. LTD. * DUNSTA E 
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A Successful Water Diciner 


BORE 


1urches, are good examples 
| diffusion by great centres 
nanship before the days 
inical transport. — BRYAN 
ith and County Club, Bath 


NMORE SMITHY 


imore, on the south side of 
was built as a ‘model 
the cottages, occupied by the 
ployees, being grouped round 
green. They were erected 
re the now prevalent brick- 
icast style was evolved, and 
lly constructed of well-cut 
t one end of the green stands 
school, facing it at the other 
ge hall, and near the latter 


thy, with this eminently appro- 


doorway of a horseshoe.— 
HoLtMES, Tod's Field, Dollar, 


IRENCESTER OR 
CISSITER ? 


noted with interest in one 
recent Editorial notes that 
h Court regards ‘‘ Cirencester”’ 
correct pronunciation of the 
f{ this town. When I was 
there last Summer I made a 
{ asking many local people for 
ews. All concurred with what 
the official ruling, and most 
that they thought ‘‘Cissiter’”’ 
ctation on the part of out- 


ivelling on the buses in that 
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district, however, I soon found that 
to the good country housewife journey- 
ing in to do her weekly shopping, the 
name is “Soiren’’; that and nothing 
more. 

I think the first part of the name 
should always be preserved in speech; 
after all, it serves as a constant 
reminder that the lovely old market 
town of to-day was once the important 
Roman city of Corinium. So let not 
“Ciren”’ fade from our tongues. 

While writing I should like to 
add my grateful thanks for the articles 
on Ludlow. They were really delight- 
ful—text and photographs alike- 
and make me impatient to visit, this 
town.— JOHN FostER WHITE, The 
Windsor Hotel, Lancaster Gate, London, 
W.2. 

OR CISETER ? 

Sir,—I quote from John and Josiah 
Boydell’s History of the River Thames, 
1794: ‘“‘. . . its present name is Ciren- 
cester, or, according to the common 
pronunciation of it,  Ciseter.”’ 
ANTHONY HUNTER (Lt.-Col.), Bybrook 
House, Castle Combe, Chippenham, 
Wiltshire. 


A SUCCESSFUL WATER 
DIVINER 


$1r,—You have had interesting para- 
graphs in Country LIFE in the past 
on artesian bores, particularly on 
Major Jarvis’s page. 

I enclose a photograph of the 
result of one I had put down in my 
garden. It was taken before the 
derrick was removed. The jet of water 
is coming up a 3-inch pipe with a 
1%-inch reducing socket screwed on 
the top. The estimated flow was 
125 gallons a minute. 

The formation here is all alluvial. 
A 12-foot layer of soil rests on the first 
old river bed, which was about 33 feet 
deep; the water was struck in the third 
river bed at a depth of 275 feet. At 
about 190 feet the drill went through 
timber. There was one seam of excep- 
tionally fine sand of a beautiful bright 
pale blue tint. I kept some of it in a 
tin box, but the pigment vanished 
after some months. 

I understand that the first artesian 
bore was drilled in France at Artois 
(thus the name). I divined this water 
myself with a willow twig; it was my 
first attempt, which turned out very 
satisfactorily.—C. H. H., Palmerston 
North, N. Z. 


THE GAME OF MERELS 


S1r,—The game of merels, mentioned 
by J. A. Carpenter in your issue of 
September 28, is very similar to one 
played by the Kaffir shearers in this 
country. They get a flat stone and 
scratch the squares on it with diagonal 
lines joining the corners and others 
bisecting the squares, as shown on the 
attached sheet of paper. 

Each of the two players has 
twelve stones of one colour, and, as 
in the game of merels, the object is 





THE SMITHY DOOR 


See letter : Dunmore Smithy 


1, 1946 


to get three stones of one colour in a 
straight line on the intersections of 
the lines. 

I am rather hazy about the details 
of the game. I wonder if Mr. Car- 
penter would kindly clear them up 
for me. 

He says: ‘ The game is played by 
two players on a board with nine pegs 
each, which are stuck into holes at the 
intersection of the lines, the object 
being to get three pegs in a row. Only 
straight line moves are allowed.” 

Does this mean that the eighteen 
pegs are all put on the board before 
play commences? If so, how are they 
arranged ? 

What is meant by “only straight 
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THE “TWO-STONES”’ 


See letter : 


BOARD 


Tue Game of Merels 


line moves are allowed’ ?—E. OwEN 
WriGut, Platberg, Middleburg, C. P. 


IN WAZIRISTAN 
Sir,—After reading the letter by Mr. 

A. Carpenter in your issue of 
September 28, I found the local levy 
force sepoys or ‘ Khassadars”’ playing 
the game of Merels under the name of 
Kator which in Waziri Pashto means 
“‘in line.” 

On enquiry | found that most 
Wazirs know how to play, but the 
more civilised Pathan tribes such 
as those around Peshawar appear 
to have no knowledge of it, though 
the Khattaks, the 
Wazirs’ Northern neigh- 
bours sometimes play. 

The board is marked 
out by drawing the figure 
in the dust, and using 
either different-coloured 
or different-sized stones 
as pieces, but otherwise 
there is no difference 
from the game described 
by Mr. Carpenter. 

The Wazirs and 
Khattaks, and possibly 
other tribes, also play a 


similar sort of game 
called Dwa-kanre_ or 
Dwa-tighe, meaning 
“two-stones.” This is 
played on the figure 
shown above, the two 
players having two 


stones each; the object 
is to ‘“‘bottle-up”’ your 
opponent so that neither 
of his pieces can move ; 


e.g.. if A’s stones are at 
AA and B has moved 


to BB, then B has won. 

Perhaps this game 
isalso known in England. 
It would be interesting 


to know when Kator 
was introduced among 
the Pathans, but lack 


of historical records make 
investigation almost 
hopeless.— JOHN 
WILSON, Mivanshah, 
North Waziristan, 
N.W.F.P. 

[Mr. J. A. Carpenter, asked for the 
rules of merel, kindly replied as 
follows :— 

It seems clear that so ancient a 
game has variations in different 
countries. 

The version of the game of merels 
that I have seen has a board similar 
to that shown in my _ photograph 
(September 28, 1945). 
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THE KAFFIR’S MERELS 
See letter: The Game of Merels 
The players (two) have nine pegs 
each——one set being square-headed 
and the other round 
Commencing with & clear board 
and playing alternately, each player 
endeavours to get three pegs in a row 
on any of the marked lines. Each time 
a player succeeds in this object of the 
game, he removes one of his opponent '- 
pess 


‘ 


Pegs can only be moved about 
the board in straight lines 

The central hole is a king posi- 
tion and confers on the holder a 
movement to any of the holes on the 
four lines which bisect the squares 
It follows that pegs on a straight line 
may be moved to the central or king 
position if vacant and it is considered 
desirable. 

The winner is the plaver wh: 
reduces his opponent to 
standstill—further movement 
being impossible; or 
to two pegs—since the player 
could no longer achieve the 
object of the game.—ED. | 


REGENCY BRIGHTON 
Sir,—Mrs. Fitzherbert, wife of George 
IV, is buried in St. John the Baptist’s 
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THE MONUMENT TO MRS. 


FITZHERBERT 
See letter: Regency Brighton 
church at Brighton. Though she was 
never formally acknowledged by him, 
few people now doubt that she was 
married to him. 


The monument shown in my 
photograph was erected by her adopted 
daughter. On the left hand can be 
distinctly seen three wedding-rings. 
DEANE GwyNNeE, Priory Cottage, Lind- 
field, Sussex. 
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How to 
make sure you 


DON’T RUN 
SHORT OF FUEL 
for cooking 
and bath water 


To enjoy hot baths and hot meals every single day, 
secure yourself an Aga Heat Storage Cooker and Water 
Heater —the only Cooking Stove with a guaranteed 
maximum fuel consumption. If you cook and heat 
your water on an Aga, your permitted delivery of fuel 
is used to the best advantage. Besides FUEL 
ECONOMY the Aga gives you continuous stored 
heat, delicious cooking, and hot water “on tap.” 
Write today for our Aga catalogue. Aga Heat Ltd., 
Orchard I 30 Orchard Street, London, W.1. 
MAYfair 6131. 


House, 





one-fire COOKER 
and 


WATER HEATER 


The word “ Aga” is the registered trade mark of Aga Heat 
Ltd. (Proprietors : Allied Ironfounders Ltd.) 
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ANKS! 


I eat something 
crisp and crunchy 


every day. 


When I can get it, 
I prefer 


CRISP, NOURISHING DAILY BREAD 
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PLANNED LIVING 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


S a war correspondent, Mr. 
Ai Jacob went to Russia in 
1944. He travelled in a small 
ship, one of a number convoyed 
through Winter seas to a port in the 
Far North, and thence he went by 
train to Moscow. Using Moscow as his 
base, he travelled widely and saw the 
consequences of the fighting on many 
fronts. He gives us in his book 
A Window in Moscow (Collins, 15s.) 
a first-rate account of what Leningrad 
was like immediately after its libera- 
tion. He watched the progress of the 
war as far north as Finland, as far 
south as Odessa. 
us personal pictures 
of Stalin and 
Churchill in Mos- 
cow, of many Rus- 
sian statesmen and 
generals in their 
more expansive 
moods, of experi- 
ments like the 
Suvarov schools 
where boys are 
trained to become 
officers (though 
most of them, Mr. 
Jacob says, have 
other ambitions).We 
see the daily life of 
the people, both as 
civilians and soldiers. 
On all these matters Mr. Jacob 
writes as an admirer of almost every- 
thing Russian and as a convert to 
Marxism. But there were some things 
in Russia that displeased him. It took 
weeks to have the simplest matter 
dealt with by the Foreign Office. ‘It 
took at least one month to arrange 
a visit even to somewhere as common- 
place as a collective farm; a fortnight 
of telephoning, letter-writing and wait- 
ing to get inside a Russian school; and 
as for visiting a factory, that might 
well take six weeks.”’ 
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By F. D. 


By C. R. 
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ENDLESS DELAYS 


Trying to find the reason for this 
state of things, which was encoun- 
tered by all foreigners seeking an 
elementary knowledge of how Russian 
affairs work, Mr. Jacob thinks it is 
the truth’’ to say that 
“somebody very high up had decided 
that the Soviet Union was now so 
strong that she need not bother about 
building up goodwill for herself among 
the nations of the world.” If that is 
so, it isa pity. Strength which demon- 
strates itself by a lack of courtesy is 
not attractive. 

Mr. Jacob is a great admirer of 
“planned”’ living. ‘‘Even the most 
hidebound Englishmen,’ he writes, 
“must sometimes ask themselves why 
it is that English workers are always 
‘giving trouble’ while Russian workers 
seem relatively contented, even though 
their lives are harder; why they seem 
to bend all their efforts to increasing 
production, instead of demanding 
higher wages and shorter hours. 
Assume for a moment that the Russian 
masses are mistaken in their trust: 
assume that they will never win the 
Communism they dream of or that 
their economy does not succeed in 
overtaking the economies of the West. 
Is not the very fact that they believe 
in this dream and meanwhile are 
contented in the belief that their way 
of life is the correct one—is not that 


“close to 


He is able to give . 
AWAAAAAAAAN? 


A WINDOW IN 


By Alaric Jacob 


(Longmans, 3s. 6d.) 
THE EARTH IS 


a unique development in 
science, anywhere in th 
to-day ?”’ 

This is an interesting an 
tant point of view that 
examination. My own reacti: 
be to say that, so far from dis 
men who “give trouble,’ w 
realise that in them are the 
human growth, that we shou 
concede their right to expr their 
point of view, because implici: | their 
right is our own right. Gro sh, on 
which all depends, I should « 
danger of stopping when a cx 
of final right, a hidebound 

governs con 

am not thi: 
§ material, 1: chani- 
cal enlar: -ment, 
which is not «rowth 
as I underst.ind it.) 
And I shoul point 
- out that Mr. Jacob's 
words ‘‘the very 
§ fact that they be- 
lieve in this dream 
and are meanwhile 
contented” 
the ghost of that 
celebrated Bol- 
shevik phrase “the 
opium of the 
people.” 

The right to 
protest seems to me far more import- 
ant than the fact of content; and when 
Mr. Jacob writes : “‘ It might be argued 
that Soviet art suffers from the fact 
that it would be difficult for an André 
Gide or a Beaudelaire ever to get his 
works published,”’ the essence of the 
question is: ‘Would anyone be able 
to get his works published if they ran 
counter to the ‘ plan’—if he was one of 
those fellows who are always ‘giving 
trouble’?’’ I myself distrust pro- 
foundly state publishing-houses, state 
theatres, state cinemas, radio and 
newspapers, and state everything else 
that touches man at the bud of “rowth 

that is, in his art, philosop!.y and 
religion. And if there is wid:spread 
state-control elsewhere, there r ist be 
state-control of these too, bec: ise it 
is from these that criticism © -tate- 
control elsewhere would, if fr: iny- 
where, arise. 


CONTENT OR PROTES NG 


This is, to me, the fund ntal 
objection to any sort of tota’ ian 
system, whether of the Right the 
Left. Mr. Jacob has done well _pre- 
senting both his picture of Rus- and 
his philosophising upon it. It 5 an 
able piece of work, to be L rtily 
welcomed. But it seems to n iat, 
for a long time to come, the w has 
got to make the best it can of t ‘act 
that there is more than one . of 
how the business of nationa ing 
should be conducted. For any ion, 
whether of the East or the W to 
shut itself up in a complacent __ lief 
that, having found final truth, an, 
in the vulgar phrase, ‘high hi che 
rest of the world—that woi 
disastrous for us all. We need 
be alike to be members one of a! 

We have had during the 
surprising number of short 
written documentary” b 
records of personal experience 0: 1¢? 
in such diverse circumstances « — 5¢a 
and jungle, air and desert, in as 
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bon with crowds of comrades or work- 
valmost alone. So faras I remember, 
began with airmen’s records of their 
ork over France in the earliest days. 
here must be at least a hundred of 
nese books, few of them «xceeding 
hundred pages in length; and be- 


veen them they give an admirable 
nd alert illustration of the many- 
ided conflict. I have never seen one 
jealing with life in a submarine. 


It i: my impression that this sort 


{ liter output was not common 
buring thie last war. There were books 
bi the I am thinking of. Max 
lowm< Subaltern on the Somme 
1S O1 the best; but few were 
ublishe. while the war was on, or 
immedi fresh in memory. The 
ibalte id not come till 1927; and, 
beneral veaking, writers tended to 
hew tl <perience over and give it 
b shape id considered body, as Mr. 
dmut junden did in Undertones 
‘War the immediate experience, 
he figh men of that time preferred 
etry ring this war, we have not 
een al ng like the poetic output 
much not very good) that there 
is be n 1914 and 1918. 
SHTING-MEN’S 
‘1HRONICLES 
Tl tstanding thing about the 
hooks now thinking of is their 
jntellig reporting of immediate 
xperic and when this reporting 
is done ) fine a writer as Mr. F. D. 
immat whose Flat-Top now 
mes Longmans (3s. 6d.), we 
have s¢ hing very good indeed. 


Mr imanney gives us an escort 


cartier, ocompanying a convoy of 
hberty s to a North Russian port. 
German ‘marines harried the convoy 
fora we, but only two ships out of 
ifty wer’ sunk; and to achieve this, 
the Germans lost four of their sub- 
marines :nd one of their aircraft. 

Mr. ‘)mmanney gives us the hard 
nd unrelenting life that was lived on 
is squat ugly ship. ‘She hardly 

looked like a ship at all. We did 
not feel that she could ever win our 
flection, so tinny and metallic, mech- 
nical and soulless, was our flat-top.”’ 

But the soul was there all right, 

in the men who flew off in the Sword- 


shes and were catapulted off in the 
Wildeats, to scour the leaden Arctic 
seas and to come back to a landing 
that held always the possibility of 
lsaster. It was there in those who 
sailed the ship, and serviced the air- 
raft and served the dinners. If you 
vant to know what life was like to men 
{ that breed throughout one typical 
voyage, you will find it all vividly set 
ut in Mr. Ommanney’s book. 


IN MADAGASCAR 


\lthough it comes to us in the 
shape of a novel, I should include 
among my short descriptive war-books 
Mr. C. R. Livingstone’s The Earth is 
Red (Macmillan, 6s.). This is the only 
‘ccount | have ever come upon of the 
sort of life our soldiers lived during 
the brief remote campaign in Madagas- 
tar. One feels that the author is 
\titing from first-hand experience. 

It is easy to weave a bit of fiction 


through a backcloth that is essentially 
factual and descriptive; and that was 
the danger Mr. Livingstone had to 
avoid. ‘fe has come well out of the 
test, ough we have a feeling that 
the life here described, both in the 
island’: -apital, with its parks, shops, 
pubs ‘ cinemas, and in the jungle 
With j rocodiles and mosquitos, is 
- lif. cur soldiers knew, neverthe- 
SS Uy this is imposed the pattern 


tan 
7 


ientic work of fiction. 
tory is one of the oldest in 
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the world: the sudden love affair, 
the death in war of the lover. The 
lover here is Sergeant Bailey; the 
girl a young Frenchwoman_ whose 
brother has been killed in the brief 
resistance to the English occupation. 
But soon the armistice is signed, and 
then it seems that all will be well. 

It would not do to give away the 
contrivance by which Mr. Livingstone 
brings his tragedy to a head, but it is 
one that fills me with admiration. He 
has done it out of a deep understand- 
ing of the different sorts of regard a 


man may have for a woman. An 
abominable Cockney sergeant who 


became involved with a native woman; 
a young soldier who had just received 
news that his sweetheart in England 
had been killed in an air-raid; a 
soldiering schoolmaster with a com- 
fortable domestic background; the 
husband of the native woman; Bailey 
himself, high-flown with the wine of 
his new love: the emotions, con- 
ditioning the actions, of all these were 
what made up the tragic web in which 
Bailey was killed. It isa finely-wrought 
conclusion, and one may expect that 
the writer who could devise it has a 
power that may bear even better fruit 
than this commendable first novel. 
o-— 


THE RURAL PROSPECT 

M*. C. S. ORWIN has written a 

concise study of Problems of the 
Countryside (Cambridge University 
Press, 3s. 6d.), and it seems doubtful 
whether anybody else as well ac- 
quainted with the general lay-out of 
rural life and as conversant with the 
economic processes which have shaped 
it—or left it temporarily shapeless— 
could have been found to do it. His 
analytical mind seizes upon essentials 
and enables him to relate the require- 
ments of health, housing, community 
life and local government to those of 
an efficient and prosperous agriculture. 

At the same time his scientific pre- 
occupation with facts keeps him clear 
both of retrograde no-talgias and 
beckoning will-o’-the-wisps. In record- 
ing the present scene he has supplied 
both a simple account of the factors 
which have shaped it and a personal 
estimate of ways in which it could 
now be developed. In neither does he 
ignore the pros and the cons. Nobody 
who has studied the detailed ‘‘ Pilot’’ 
Survey of an area of rural Berkshire, 
carried out by the Agricultural 
Economics Research Institute during 
the war will be surprised to find the 
main stress in Dr. Orwin’s summary 
laid on two points: the need to in- 
crease agricultural efficiency by re- 
planning the lay-out of farming units, 
and the importance of maintaining 
or establishing anew—village com- 
munities of a size which enables them 
to be socially organic and—in matters 
of local government—financially com- 
petent. The farming side of the 
problem he sees as a challenge to the 
progressive landowner and_ farmer, 
very similar to that which faced their 
predecessors in the days of ‘‘ Improve- 
ment.’’ Can the landowners of to-day 
collaborate with the State to re-equip 
their land for modern farming? Can 
they collaborate with one another to 
bring about the necessary rectification 
of boundaries ? 

In dealing with the crucial 
fact that many village communities 
to-day are too small to bear the over- 
head costs of providing better physical 
conditions or to support a satisfactory 
social life, Dr. Orwin does not hesitate 
to pray in aid the decentralisation of 
industry and points out that while the 
Scott Report deplores the “‘ drift to the 
towns,’’ there is no attempt in that 
document to explain how the farming 
industry is to absorb the annual 
increment of rural youth or how the 
standard of rural living is to be put 
ona parity with that of the city unless 
the overhead costs can be spread over 
communities made larger by the intro- 
duction of industrial workers. 
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creamy, non-drying powder 


isn’t everything : 


look and holds powder smoothly for hours and hours. 


22S 


A new 
powder base 
S10 make you 
look 
younger 
feel younger 


You'll fall in love with your mirrored 


reflection ‘just as Narcissus did) the 


first time vou use Skin Deep, the en- 
chanting new foundation cream created 
for you by Atkinsons. Skin Deep is a 
base that gives your skin a flower-like 


But that 


it also contains the same element which nature 


uses to keep complexions wrinkle-free, so Skin Deep not only makes 


you lovelier now, 


* Use Skin Deep at night too! 


If you’re over 20, nig! tly massage win 
rich, emollient Skin Deep is a must for 
you. It sinks into the skin to do its good 
work, so leave a little on overnight. 


5 10 (including tax) 
& E. ATK 


ASD '1-54 J. 


it also helps to keep your skin young. 


ATKINSONS 


Shin cop 


BEAUTY CREAM 


INSON LTD., 24 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.I 
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ANGLEPOISE 
LAMP 


(Pat. all countries). 


NOW ON SALE 


wo Ct Ulh 


One day 


Im going tohuy 
vise 


To the millions of women who have 
made this promise to themselves 
during the days of war-time short- 
ages we make our promise that we 
shall soon be producing the 
Anglepoise for the public again. 
And this wonderful 1,001 angle lamp 
will be better than ever... will 
throw its gently focussed light on 
the object, zot the user’s eyes... will 
take and hold any desired 
position at a finger touch, will 
look just as efficient as it really 
is. Until then... 


Sole Makers HERB-AT TERRY & $0\S LID 
~ REDDITCH 





IN: LIMITED QUANTITIES 
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BARR’S 
| SEED GUIDE 1946 


It is most economical to purchase the best to 
secure maximum vegetable crops and gain 
the greatest pleasure from your flower garden. 
In our 1946 Seed Catalogue will be found 
the best— 
VEGETABLE SEEDS 


: 
SEED POTATOES 
LAWN GRASS SEED P) 

FLOWER SEEDS 
BULBS FOR SPRING PLANTING 
GARDEN REQUISITES, ETC. 


Seed, Bulb and Plant Catalogues 
forwarded post free on request 


BARR & SONS 


11-13, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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CARD CARL CA WLI CAWI CARLI CARI CARS 


For over 100 years the name ‘‘ ENGLISH 
BROS., WISBECH ** has been famous for 
CREOSOTED UNDER PRESSURE Farm 
Buildings Fencing, Gates. Cribs, etc. Every 
Lanaowner ana Farmer knows the name. It 
has stood for QUALITY & DURABILITY. 


Existing production is restricted to GATES 
and CRIBS, but, i diately diti 

allow, new and still better femine and 
Horticultural requirements will be mace a 











ASY to instal and simple to control. 
Continuous operation and discharge. 
Even drying, pneumatic elevation of wet 
and dried grain. For sack or bulk 
handling. Capacity up to 2 tons per 
hour. Details on re- 


quest. Standard Drier 


£455 


ex works. 


NNEDY « KEMP 


LONGPARISH, om HANS 
Phone: Longparish 224 Grams: ‘' Kennedy, Longparish "’ 
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VETERINARY TRAINING 
SCHOLARSHIP 


é “HE Veterinary Educational 

Trust has begun its task. Dr. 

W. R. Wooldridge, the Chairman 
of the Council, said recently that the 
Trust has already awarded 18 under- 
graduate scholarships for periods of five 
years each and is directly assisting six 
students to complete their veterinary 
courses when, owing to family circum- 
stances beyond their control, they 
would otherwise have been forced to 
discontinue their studies. Young 
graduates who are ready to specialise 
in one or other of the branches of 
veterinary activity are also being 
assisted. So far eight Research Fellow- 
ships have been awarded with annual 
emoluments varying from £450 to£800. 
It is all to the good that the veterinary 
profession and those who appreciate 
its services should be helping now to 
develop the educational and research 
facilities which are so much needed in 
veterinary science in this country. 
At the present time there are indeed 
only about 1,500 veterinary surgeons 
in agricultural practice. The course of 
training is thorough and expensive for 
the student. Many who would do well 
in the veterinary profession have been 
deterred by the cost. The Educational 
Trust is now able to help some of 
them. There are others now coming 
out of the Services who will be able 
to get Government help in taking a 
veterinary course. I hope there will 
be a good many new recruits. More 
trained veterinarians will be wanted 
for Government service both here and 
abroad and there is room, too, for 
new blood in private practice. 


The Red Poll 

ls H. P. DONALD, the young 
New Zealander who works at 

the Institute of Animal Genetics at the 

University of Edinburgh, has con- 






tributed to the Empire Journal of 


Experimental Agriculture an interesting 
account of what he calls “the popula- 
tion dynamics” of the Red Poll breed. 
The origin of the Red Polls is rather 
obscure. Back in the’ eighteenth 
century in Suffolk the prime purpose of 
the cattle appears to have been for 
the dairy and they were known as 
Suffolk Duns. Their hornlessness is 
attributed to an admixture with the 
Galloways, which were driven at 
about three-four years of age from 
South-West Scotland to East Anglia to 
fatten for the London market. Arthur 
Young commented on the haphazard 
breeding and pointed out that there 
was “no such thing as a bull more 
than three years old.”’ In Norfolk the 
early cattle appear to have been 
horned, but these gradually gave way 
to the polled type, probably by means 
of crossing with Suffolk cattle. Pro- 
bably the present qualities of the Red 
Poll have been extracted from many 
kinds of cattle. In 1873 a conference 
of breeders decided to start a herd 
book and fixed the type which we now 
know, specifying a deep red colour and 
complete absence of horns. Dr. 
Donald notes that up till 1939 no 
mention was made in the standard 
description of the purpose for which 
Red Polls were kept, but in that year 
it was laid down that the objective 
was to combine the highest standard 
of beef with a satisfactory milk vield. 
His survey shows that until 1914 the 
number of registered Red Poll females 
in Great Britain remained at about 
2,500. During the next 19 years the 
numbe rs rose to about 11,000, at which 
level they remained until 1941 when 
another period of expansion began. 
During the long period of expansion 
the number of herds increased, but 
the size of herds decreased. Probably 
this increase in numbers was achieved 
by lengthening the pedigree breeding 


life of individual cows. Wh... the he 
book started the great maj« ty of th 
herds were to be found in \. folk ay 
Suffolk. But by 1939 more han ha 
the herds were bred in oth ~ parts dMBhire, 
England. Indeed, Dr. Dor .d’s madfpeir 
showing the distribution of (ed pojiMenan 
marks herds scattered quit -egulari#ifhris 
in the counties south of a ine fromfi&now 
the Bristol Channel to : Washitivhick 
North of this there are sor herds ; pr 
the Midlands, but very few 1 Waledfhwn 
The new herds seem to h > settledlfarm 
down well, and there is nm evidencdmy 
that sires bred in Norfolk @ 4 Suffolessin 
are preferable to those bred _ |sewherdatec 
Mess 


Seed Potatoes m 
OWADAYS we have to ¢ ter 


lak¢ 

delivery of our see potato: 
from Scotland and Irelam! in ty 
middle of Winter if we want ‘o be sy: 
of getting them in time fo: plantin 
in April. Even so there may be sx 
delays in transit, as there were ladihum 
year, that seed potatoes ordered ifthe 
the Autumn do not arrive in the Soutifyp) 
until the third week in April. Thidre \ 
vear the supplies seem to be comin 
through faster. It is worth takin 
some trouble about these seed potatoe 
when they do come. They should balpodi 
examined immediately. Too often thd, 
seed is left in bags for weeks and i 
there is trouble it has plenty of tind ti 
to spread and cause serious loss. The 
ideal is to store the seed potatoes i: 
boxes. Those of us who are not t 
well equipped for potato growing ma 
have to put them on the floor of a lo/ 
and keep them as well protected ; 
we can from frost. If seed potatu 
are being kept in bags they should bdyari 
stored in rows with a space betwee 
the tiers. ‘Some farmers put their seeiffom 
potatoes into clamps out-of-doors evenfimp! 
if it is only for two or three months, 
Probably they keep fresher and morefcult 
vigorous this way, but it seems a greatf.)| 
deal of trouble to protect them f 
such a short time. A method I have 
found most economical is to make anjjman 
enclosure with straw bales in the bé 
putting down plenty of straw on theft 
floor and then spreading out the seeifManc 
to a depth of 18 inches. Some loosefown 
straw over the top then protccts then 
well enough. This takes up a good deal 
of room, but in these days we do 
not get large quantities ©: feedir 
stuffs to store through the \\ inter sche 


Sheep Blowfly ides 


RIALS carried out at (he Edin 

burgh and East of scotlé 
College of Agriculture give ; omise 
an effective measure of tection 
against the sheep blowfly wh. hi causes 
shepherds so much trouble 1 dam; 
Summer weather. D.D.T. \as_ used 
as a spray, 40 blackface lar 5s 
penned in batches and fir: “mis p 
sprayed,” using a bucket p: mp, 
then, as each sheep was let «ut of thegqu 
pen, it was held while the reg on roune 
the tail and hind legs was gi 1a goo 
soaking with a D.D.T. em ‘on Ni 
the end of September the — repherli{ tor 
reported 30 cases of strike h 
80, but not one of the 40 lan 
with D.D.T. had been s 10. 
another trial a new I.C.! roduct ay 
called ‘‘666’’ was used as spray. 00 
The result was satisfactory) ISCUSS 
ing these trials in the ying VN 
Record, Mr. H. FE. Harbour ad Mugt 
J. A. Watt say that spraying ith the 
new insecticides may be an_ ‘fective pa 
method for the control of lowtly gia 
which is easy to apply a‘ morg{te 
economical than dipping. It» enous" 
to have the insecticide on th: surface at 
of the wool. It need not p netrate 
through the fleece to the skin 
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tion of « 
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tar fror 
wner to 
lanagem¢ 
this, if 
tt some 
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land. 


bridge, has just completed 
purchase of 638 acres of 
» northern part of Lincoln- 
he vendors are exchanging 

as owners for that of 
’ this transaction Corpus 
“added to the property, 
the Spridlington estate, 
began to buy in sections 
ely six years ago, and now 
apact area of the finest 
n Lincolnshire, extending 
3,400 acres. The suc- 
lisitions have been nego- 
-, Norman J. Hodgkinson 
iwell and Sons) and his 
ereby added to the vast 
al estate of which they 
he management. 


X TO TENDENCIES 


ies of transactions is of 
gnificance and suggests a 
eflections, which, though 
it, and probably do not, 
1e Spridlington property, 
numerating. Some obser- 
is for a lead as to estate 

be inclined to consider 
icquisitions by corporate 
as colleges, are beginning 
1e of their meaning since 
ywners are seen from time 
e selling apparently similar 
In other words, colleges 


but colleges are also 
ms. An absolutely un- 


ience of buying or selling 
ippears to form a useful 
policy for other owners, 
btedly it has done so in 
ent periods. Nevertheless, 
points are borne in mind, 
t of the sales of farms do not 
faltering in the determina- 
porations to invest in agri- 
Good farms may be 
ise they happen to be too 
other holdings by the 
make easy and economical 
nt practicable. Besides 
it be desired to round 
large area of agricultural 
additional purchases, the 


wners may decide to provide part of 
the purchase money by selling other 


and. In 
farming |: 


end themselves to 


schemes « 
more % 
umber o 
untry, 
e thorou 
h any e 


these days of mechanised 
urge areas are requisite, and 
comprehensive 
{ control and so constitute 
issured investment than a 
f farms scattered about the 
farms that may or may not 
ghly well worked, or which, 
vent, present problems of 


management difficult out of propor- 


tion to th 


leir income yield. 


VENDORS REMAINING AS 


TENANTS 
UTTING the Spridlington pro- 
perty completely out of the 
question, and considering only some 
senerally prevalent tendencies, it will 
noted that a good many owner- 
‘cupiers of farms have recently come 


‘orward as vendors 


remained 


and have then 
as rent-payers. Presumably 


nthe case of a first-rate farmer, whose 


holding 


lemonstrates his care and 


capability in every corner of it, a 


corporat 


Individual] 


Mvestm 
to cont 
being tl 
Parties 

farmer-) 
tenant- 
of a far 
ates for 
of whic 
Utilised 
Instance 


m, and, indeed, many an 

looking for a_ reliable 
it, is willing enough for him 
ue to farm the land. Such 
position, it follows that the 
ettle terms on which the 
ndor may go on as the 
mer. The sale by a farmer 
at a fair price clearly liber- 
is use a good deal of capital 
part at least is likely to be 
1 the holding. In a recent 
he vendor became a tenant, 


] 


FIVE SQUARE MILES 


ORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE, 


saying that he was wishful to develop 
a prime pedigree herd of cattle. In 
other instances machinery will be 
bought, and so forth. 


THE NEED FOR WORKING 
CAPITAL - 


HEN, one after the other, thriv- 

ing agriculturists are seen to 

be recognising the need for increased 
capital for working their holdings, it 
brings to the mind instances where 
men with barely enough to buy a 
farm must embark on their business 
with nothing to spare. All their funds 
have gone into buying the property. 
This happened too often in and soon 
after the 1914-18 war, when there was 
a widespread breaking-up otf large 
estates. Inadequacy of resources, 
especially if part of the purchase 
money was on loan, led to much bitter 
disappointment. To-day the risks are 
less than they were, thanks to guaran- 
teed prices of produce, help in the 
purchase of machinery, and really 
competent expert advice about 
methods. But, however low rates of 
interest may be, there is always an 
element of danger in relying to any 
great extent on borrowed money. It 
is fortunate that new-comers to farm- 
ing are being exhorted to avail them- 
selves of free and independent advice 
as to all the aspects of their venture. 
Well it is for many of these ex-Service 
men and others when they are brought 
to perceive that some previous experi- 
ence is an essential of success. The 
increasing number of farms acquired 
by investing corporations probably 
atfords scope for willing workers to 
gain a practical grasp of the business. 
Little is heard of land girls starting 
on their own account in even the small- 
est of holdings, the reason being usually 
lack of capital, not of energy or skill. 


** OUR FAMOUS FROMANTEL’’ 


VELYN’S Diary (November 1, 
1660) says: ‘‘I went with some 

of my relations to Court to shew them 
His Majesty’s cabinet and closset of 
rarities. Here I saw amongst the 
clocks one that shewed the rising and 
setting of the sun in ye Zodiaq, the 
sunn represented by a face and raies 
of gold upon an azure skie, observing 
ye diurnal and annual motion rising 
and setting behind, and landscapes 


of hills, the work of our famous 
Fromantel.’’ The Fromantels, of 
Dutch extraction, began making 


steeple clocks in the City about the 
year 1620, and the family continued 
in the craft for quite a century, and 
their claim to have introduced the 
pendulum from Holland was for a 
long while admitted without question. 
Included in a total of over £10,000, 
obtained for furniture at Avon Castle, 
Ringwood, by Messrs. Fox and Sons, 
was £600 for a clock by one of the 
Fromantel family. A barometer by 
Quare realised £240, and a long-case 


clock by Quare made £550. Other 
items included Hepplewhite dining 
chairs, £75 to £176; Hepplewhite 


dressing-table, £105; Chippendale 
dressing-table, £125; bracket clock, 
by Atfeild, £155; William and Mary 
dressing-table, £100; Queen Anne 
toilet glass, £51; pair of Hepplewhite 
chairs, £140; Georgian bureau cabi- 
net, £170; Chippendale chimney 


mirror, £80; Sheraton dressing-table, 


£120; Ellicott bracket clock, £75; 
William and Mary lowboy, £170; 
Ellicott grandfather clock, £185; 
Charles II cabinet, £210; Sheraton 
sideboard, £185; satinwood clock, 
£110; pair of Chippendale chairs, 


£195; Queen Anne chair, £60; and 
curtains up to £100 a pair. 
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HEREFORD CATTLE 


THE PREMIER BEEF BREED 
OF THE WORLD 


TOP 
GRADE 


TYPE MARK YOUR CALVES 
USE A HEREFORD BULL 





Show and Sale of Pedigree Hereford 
Bulls at Hereford, 19th February, 1946 





Apply Secretary : 
THE HEREFORD HERD BOOK SOCIETY 
3, OFFA STREET, HEREFORD 














INSECTICIDES 


FERTILISERS 


_ ke HAPPY GARDENER 



















THE WAY 
OF TODAY FOR 
THE CROPS OF TOMORROW 


WINTER AND 
SPRING WASH 





One Gallon Makes Forty’Gallons 





You are not restricted to the period 
when trees are dormant. 


i i .T.P. Winter 
ee Ge os oe “hall eo before 
Spring budding. 

Controls red spider. 

Kills lichen, fungus, etc. 

Easy and clean to handle. 

Harmless to Poultry or Brassica growing 
below trees. 

THE MOST ECONOMICAL WASH 
ON THE _ MARKET. 


WINTER & SPRING WASH 


Dip Chrysanthemums and Carnation cuttings if 


LTP. LIQUID DERRIS 
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Plaid tweed in a mixture of reds and blues with the new deep 


armhole. 


Can be worn belted tightly or hang straight from the 


shoulder with big folds at the back. From the Dereta Utility Spring 


shaped, raglan and dolman sleeves, swing hem-lines, roll collars, 

rounded yokes and revers, curved and pouched pockets. They are 
belted at the waist, with big unpressed pleats in the skirt or, with the belt 
discarded, they hang in big folds at the back. They are more dramatic 
than the closely fitting coats of the war, are made in soft fleecy plaid 
tweeds, boldly striped or checked like a travelling rug, in smooth duve- 
teens, in reversible woollens that are a mixture of camel and wool or 
alpaca and wool, in feather-weight clipped alpaca, clipped wool, wool 
and rayon fabrics with a deep pile. 

The second type of coat is as feminine-looking but is fitted to the 
figure, sometimes padded on the hips to emphasise a trim waist or given 
elaborately pouched or curved pockets. Sometimes the coat is collarless 
with folds converging on the waist from the shoulders, or a projecting 
epaulette ledge is shaped like a fichu. Then the coat is in one of the 
smooth pliable woollens, Summer weight. Sometimes there is a neat 
round collar and the top of the coat is cut in one with the top of the 
sleeves; or there is a high Regency collar, and Regency double shoulder 
capes when the woollen is smooth and finer in texture—a barathea, a 
Cheviot, or facecloth. The classic tailored tweeds, neat as a new pin, are 


"Tost Spring coats are all curves—rounded shoulders, bishop, bell- 


collection. 


Clarida’s red felt with navy corrugated edge. 


still shown and keep their straight slim silhouette. But even 
the change in fashion in their rounded shallow yokes edged w 
seaming, in epaulette seams and a slightly wider sleeve. 
newest in tiny criss-cross patterns in a dark and light sparrow 
in a bold bird’s-eye fleck in two shades, one very dark the o 
coloured, a beige that is almost gold, caramel, or café au lait. 
The woollen departments in the large stores seem bett« 
with coatings and suitings than last Spring, though suppli¢ 
short. At Marshall and Snelgrove, there is a marvellous thick 
coating like a thick, soft, light blanket, tobacco brown one si 
colour the other with a slight gabardine rib in the weave. 
also have some splendid thick, smooth coatings—canary ¢ 
rose, leaf green, beige. A Highland tweed with a hairy surfac 
woven, double-width, crottle brown or harebell blue, perfect f 
swing jacket. Cheviots, suitable for suits or the tailored type 
are 60 ins. wide and still only 4% coupons a yard, so they a 
buying proposition, come in grey and brown herring-bones wit 
double or treble pin stripe of colour, or white, placed between th: 
bones. A dark clerical grey with double and treble stripes in 
a deep blue is a particularly beautiful cloth. Dice and line-chec 
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lack felt hat with red and black curled goose quills. 
Vvorn with short sleeved shirt of red crépe. 


MISS LUCY LTD. 


5, H#j.REWOOD PLACE, HANOVER SQUARE, 
LON ION, W.1 Telephone : Mavfatr 4120 
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Peter French | 
‘Glouss cs Skirt | 
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hite ( FRENC SPORTSWEAR LTD. (Wholesale) 29, BRUTON ST., LONDON, W.1 
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W.1 (Wholesale only) 
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These laced wedges for the 
teenage girl orsmall women 
in sizes 9 (children’s) to 

+ (ladies’) are (left), crim- 
son calf, (right), royal blue 
suéde with navy wedge and 
lace. Jones of Eastbourne. 


¢ 


come in all kinds of 
mixtures of heather 
purples, beige, browns 
and greens. 

Coating tweeds 
from Harvey Nichols 
are in warm mixtures of 
colour—brick and 
chocolate brown, mus- 
tard and coffee brown and in bold herring- 
bone patterns. Hand-woven Shetlands in 


natural colour are light in weight, but 
intensely warm and hard wearing. A self 


herring-bone in an oatmeal-coloured fleecy- 
surfaced heavy coating woollen is interest- 
ing; so is a mixture of wool and cashmere in 
a herring-bone in two warm browns. Both 
would make superb coats. A tobacco brown 
woollen with a deep pile is even lighter still, 
very warm to handle, retails at £5 a yard. 
Hand-woven Irish and Harris tweeds in 
single width are rough surfaced, in charming 
colours, so they look “town” as well 
country."’ I commend a splendid Utility 
tweed from Harvey Nichols, oatmeal- 
coloured, a beautifully pliable texture and 
8s. 9d. a yard. A golden coloured pile fabric, 
a mixture of rayon and wool, is being bought 
for car and pram rugs. It is 48 ins. wide, 
4 coupons a yard, light, warm and silky looki 


as 


have an interesting history. The silks were originally woven as powder 


bags for the Navy, where the tradition from 
been for the bags to be made of pure silk sacki 
“handle,”’ 
good tailored Summer suits. Harvey Nichols 
brick shade and tobacco brown. 





is absolutely matt, has a close canvas weave and makes 
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For afternoon and evening, calf court with crossed bands of 
punched suéde. (Right) Ankle-strap, black suéde slipper. 
Russell and Bromley. 


ng. Some pure Noil silks 
look extremely effective. 

the time of Nelson has 
ng. This silk has a lovely 


show it in a mellow pink with the hair tucked in. 


wide shoulders and curving lines. 


sions. Plaid coats, in bold blurred pastels, in deeper tones for travelling 


worn with large, dramatic felt hats, with sweeping 
brims or shaped like a sombrero. 
by knitted or felt flower-pot caps which pull down well on to the head 
















(Left) A pair cf very :, at and 
entirely practical trong 
walking shoes in nut-:rown 
calf with neat heels, _quare 
toes and buckled -onts 

Dolcis. 

4 

AVY blue i asily 
the leading Jour 
for town coats. ‘here 
are fewer black than 
last year, any nber 
; of warm beige, den 
caramel-col red 
tweeds, Bedford cords 
and gabardines. These warm to are 
attractive, easy to fit into a colour s: eme 
equally easy to use to inaugurate a ange 
in the basic colour scheme of you ard- 
robe. They are shown combined wit. nay, 
in the first collections of Summer an: each 
clothes, and the deeper richer shade: 1 the 
same family, the terracottas, tawny b> »wns 
burnt umbers, appear in some of tl pret- 
tiest prints for the Summer, usual! com 
bined with a streak of flame or oran: > with 
the pattern outlined in black or dark 
brown. They look newer than the ic« blues 
and cyclamen pinks, but the latter shade, 





are still strongly represented. Indeed, ay 
extremely pretty pale blue overcoat a 
in each of the big wholesale coll: 





)pears 
tions 







Women have found these do not get dirt, 
so rapidly as they imagined, and they are sv 





becoming they buy them for special occa 






They are belted in tightly to the waist and 
upturned cavalie: 
these are replaced 





On windy days, 






Both are styles that give the right balance t 
P, Joyce REYNOoLDs, 
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CROSSWORD No. 836 


Solutions 
LIFE, 
the 


guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. 
closed envelope) must reach ‘‘Crossword No. 836, CouNnTRY 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than 
first post on Thursday, February 7, 1946. 


Norr.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 








ACROSS 


1 and 4. In town, of course, he might 
relations (7, 7) 

9, Given a true temper, it should pref 

equable (11) 

Equipped solely (4) 

An actor quits the stage (4) 

Plant that seems to warm her up (7 


run int 


rably be 







a 
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3. 
5. 


ht’s rest 








fay 


tt 


Ee Shippers of - 


fine wines for a century 
Tohn E. Fells & Sons Ltd., London, S.E.1 








THINK 
OF FUEL SAVING 
AND YOU THINK OF 
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Evidently not meant for a good nig 

(6) 

16. He should surely be in a distributing 

19. Made satisfied noises (6) 

20. Will this boy become a journeyman ! 
(6) 

23. Unwelcome duty (6) 

26. Once Russian, twice a sailor (6) 

27. A glut of fur ties (7) 

28 and 30. In surrendering arms must be 
they may have to be held up, too (4 

31. The place for boots and shoes (11) 

32 and 33. ‘‘ There’s some corner of a fc 
“That is — "—Rupx 

(3, 4,7) 





trade (6 
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DOWN 


1. Campaign in which the United Stat 
play a central part (7) 

. Requirement : maiden name begin 
D. (4) 

. Made ghostly noises (6) 

. When a bow is not a bow (6) 

‘* The truth is seldom——and neve: 

—Oscar Wilde (4) 

. Run true (anagr.) — (7) 

. Film-star in a Lakeland river (5) 

. Goldsmith’s country squire; he rhy es Wil 
4 across (4, 7) 


COM ey 





ng witli 






mple 










10, It should tell you how or why (11) 
13. Would she rise, become this? (7) 
14. Withdrawal (7) 





17 and 18. It is rotten to go on to sa hat the 
Fiihrer did (6) 
21. The garment first put on (7) 


22. Made hoggish noises (7) 










HEAT STORAGE COOKERS 


Name. 25. The Mercian King takes fifty : all 
g > (Mr., Mrs., etc.) (5) 
AN: ASSES ATERS ial 26. Male piece of jewellery (6) 
Address 29. See 24 
<> 30. The child’s child (4) 


THE tSSE COOKER COMPANY 











24 and 29. One of a loving pair (10) 






















Proprietors : 


London Showrooms 


















; SOLUTION TO No. 835. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which ‘ m . a 
Smith & Wellstood, Ltd. appeared in the issue of Jeoumry 25, will be announced next wah. The winner of Crossword No. & | 15 
Estd. 1854 rn ; nee ; 
: ; ACROSS.—1, Purple emperor; 10, Apricot; 11, Lutetia; 12, Legs; of . 
Head Office & Works; Bonnybridge,Scotland 13 and 14, Birth mark; 17, Fetters; 18, Othello; 19, Harries; 22, Sabbath; Miss E. Mary Sowter, 
& Advisory Dept.: 24 and 25, Wiseacres; 26, Till; 29, Lurcher; 30, Treason; 31, Red Riding : C 
46 DAVIES STREET. W.1 Hood. DOWN.—2, Upright; 3, Pick; 4, Entries; 5, Mulatto; 6, Etty; Briars Corner, 
7, Outfall; 8, Call of the wild; 9, Back to the land; 15, Relit; 16, Sheba; . 
LN LN LP2 LP? LP ILP2 LP? GIGS GP. 20, Reserve; 21, Secured; 22, Skelton; 23, Ariosto; 27, Char; 28, Mesh. Reigate, Surr 
~ CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY : This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, -» lent. 


re-sold, hired out or otherwise dis 


of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1/6 and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever 





disposed of in a mutilated co:lition 
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ard- . . and it’s deep into your skin that Anne French 
lav\ 
each, leansing Milk penetrates, searching out from every 
| the 
wns ny pore, unseen, unsuspected impurities which 
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“om inder true skin beauty. Particles of dust and stale 
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nr hich is why you will soon recognise the value of 
nne French Cleansing Milk. Use it every time you 
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'| “and PAROZONE 


“1 does more than bleach!’ 


Pr on? 


“The first time | bought a bottle of Parozone it was 
purely to preserve the whiteness of my linens—and that 
it has done wonderfully—but it wasn’t long before | was 
houg using Parozone for many other purposes. Reading the 
label, just casually, | was amazed at the many things 
n field Parozone could do. l’ve found it a great help, par- 
we ticularly in the 
kitchen, for flush- 
ing the sink after 
“washing up,” 
and in the bath- 
room for the 
handbasin and 
. lavatory bowl. 

You really should 
try it.” 


FROM YOUR 
GROCER OR 
STORE 
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- t blame your suppliers if you can’t get all the 
lent. zone you want. Bear with us, please—we are 
lition oing everything possible to maintain supplies. 
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This delightful 
frock, by Hershelle 
of course, is in fine 
wool georgette 
boucle. 


{ ‘aia : look for the 
name HERSHELLE 


a: i. on the label. 














SUp 


Right in every direction 









SKIRTS—SLACKS 
SUEDE COATS 
SUITS 






From good stores 
everywhere. 


fark 
Look for this Label 
im every garment 


PHILLIPS & CO., 12, Princes St., Hanover Square, LONDON, W.|1 
(Wholesale only) Telephone : Mayfair 4482/3 


\ 
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DOVE 


light transport — 8 to II passengers. 


An entirely new design with all of 


de Havilland experience built into it. 


DE HAVILLAND 





